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THE OUTLOOK 


The whole country appears to be suffering a tem 
interest 


way. In New York State the 


perance re-action ; and the liqnor 


everything its own 


Assembly refuses even to disenss a proposition to 

increase license fees to $500 for whiskey—which 
“, - + | 

never ought to be licensed at all--and $250 for beer. | 





that the 
Assembly 
has already adopted, and which should be entitled 
‘A Bill to Facilitate and Promote the 


by Low Groggeries.” 


The excuse for thus shutting off debate is 


Senate is considering the bill which the 


a | 
Sile of Liquor 
Its provisions have already 
At the 


it is proposed to legislate ont of offi 


been described in our columns same time 
‘ein Brooklyn | 
the Excise Commissioners who have been appointed 
by Mayor Low, because they will not graut licenses 
to everyone, and putin their places, by legislative 
enactment, Commissioners who will act on the prin- | 
ciple of the New York Commissioners, who avowedly 
grant licenses to everyone who asks it, becanse if 
they decline the 


license, and for any fee 


petitioners will sell without a 


they can eet. beeanse if 


they do not take what the petitioner offors he will 
sell without paying anything. Mayor Edson has 
appointed a fourth-rate ward p ician as Excis 
Commissioner, a creature of Boss Kelly ; thus not 


only disappointing the jist expectations of that cl 


of the community to which he himself belongs, but 
falsifying his own promises to a delegation of } 
fellow citizens, who visited him to protest 

the present policy of t i Comm 

and the inaction of the Police Commissioners. | 
Kansas the figures which we recently publ 


indicate that an 
t nullify prohibition legislation; and that tl 
State is for the mom 
form: We iu the principle of 
legislation and are against its enforcement. Latest 
advices indicate that the question whether the Con 


anti-prohibition Governor 


nt resting on 


believe prohibito y 


stitutional amendment was legally carried in Towa is 
to he re-argued before the Court: 
is free liquor in that State. In Chicago, the liquor 


meauwhile there 


dealers have had it all their own way for some time, 
There is at last an apparent union of all 
citizens on a non-partisan candidate for Mayoralty, 
with 


good 


some prospect, if the union is real, of his! 


| subsid d, ana 


} are quick a 
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election ; meauwhile, if we may trust the newspaper 


correspondents, Gambrinus and Bacchus are 


masters of the situation. If there is any temper- 


ance agitation going on in Indiana or Ohio it is 


conducted with unbecoming quietness and modesty. 
In Massachusetts, Gov. Butler's zeal for law is 


not displayed in any temperance direction. In 
short, the ‘tidal wave” 


which, two years ago, 


was golug to sweet juor shops out of existence 
0 the Atlantie coast, has suddenly 


und of hope for 


those who base their expectations of a temperarce 


from IJ\ausas 


~ 
. 





mille um on prohibition, the old adage, ‘It is 
always dark t st before daw 
J J 
The N } ] ture is tinkering with the 
charter of N i c : ! a] nim, a litt! 
y ré p va ] t ret the pat 
] 
or t t par 1 wit! 
4 ' r oft ») y 
] 1} of but \ 1 ‘ bef 
Thee ar pro] lby Mr. M was urged by 
Ltn 7 , 4 ’ — 
pur a a a8 Whlea D { , YT) 
ra in off } D r 
Board of Alder I fin] 
” ] 11 ‘ ‘ reeor t hg toy to t] ( 
mittes ( ‘ feated tr } ts 
vote W nall ro 47 
pro} 1 charter that it; r princi 
ple 4 + at ¢ W ‘ 7 ~ S 3} g 
[ f +} ee E ] 
headed, others « or t } 1 t] slat 
‘ 1e Y out ‘ {ti na i ‘ i ippar 
I 
tly inere 4 the pow raf \I y } ‘ + 
‘ } ? ‘ , 
MAKeS ippoitmen tto ratification by t 
Board of Aldermen, it " ? es the} 
of tk Board, and r : t } l for ev 
nonest Mavor to s¢ } ¢ Iministrat 
Sneh a charter as this, icted for Dua ratic | e- 
fit, will be certain to he repeal whenever the 
Republicans come again into power; aud we jndge 
that it will be carried nnless the citiz ns of New Yor] 


} 


1 vigoreus in interposing 


government of great cities is an as yet unsolved 
problem in free government; as much a problem in 


England as in the United States. There are two 


solutions : one is to put the governing 
lutely in the hands of the citizens, and leave them 


uld be bazird 


should like to see it tried. The only 


to take care of themselves, This we 


ons; but we 


way to give it a fair trial, however, would be by an 


amendment to the constitution so a: 


Legislature of all power of interference for at 


ten years. The other method is vernment by the 
State. This is the method by whi Pa and 
Washington are governed ; the for is of the 
best, the latter one of the worst governed cities i 
the world. 
The Ma 2 ) tor Binotana 
{ter ep] } ] 
J 
ti | ¥ 1 
‘ B 4 | Y ( ‘ | 


, terest part tere 4 
] ) to t} l t J ( 

Dr, Al t introd Emi ; 

y y that they a f 

} of our ge t, % for ( 

of public opinion 1 public sy yas! t 
lead France to halt in her aggr ve J : I 
first Embassadeor made a brief bunt ver ff, ve} 
ply, emphasizing the greatness and vigor of t! 
country and the vastness of the continent to the 


eyes of the strangers, and declaring that before our 
strong-limbed civilization and deep rooted Christian 
faith their growth in these things was like the shoot 
ing of tender blades in the rice-field. The Embas 





5.90 YBARLY IN ADVANCB 
( 8inoie Corres, E1iogut Cents. 


and preaching declare to be good; but that if the 
people of Madagascar find that the truth of Chrie- 


tianity and the blessings of commerce are the fore 


| runners of European aggression, their growing love 
will be turned to hate. 


They therefore ask that the 
influence of this country be brought to bear upon 
France threatening The 
Club nuanimonsly adopted a resolution of sympathy 
with the aims of the E 
The e 


a people few in number 


against her demands, 
nbassy and of indorsement of 
ita mission. ming of these representatives of 
and contemptible in a mili- 
from the distant island of Madagas- 


tary point of view, 





ear, to make a simple pp il to t} tinct of justice 
lin their behalf, is a striking testimor y from the un- 
ivilized world t t wer of free speech and a 
tra 1 co ce, which « in steadily 
striving to make or potent tl out the world 
The movement of modern ideas is w felt as 
f bly in Ee 8s as almost any- 
wher se in Great Britain. E Oxford, which 
Matth Arnold 4 deser d as the home of lost 
( f ot i ind of the enchant 
nts of the M 4 ; fuil of progressive 
irita. The V tut 3 are bridging in 
rion opened between 
their pri 1lepres a | I uts id E clish popt- 
ir life. The } | exar i , held in different 
parts « ] i r their pi have fur 
I " 1 ard ft t | education 
has be com ed lapt itself, to the very great 
vivant t institutions ; 
provi has } mace r Y of study and 
exami r ntly, local 
] lds t rking men 
Lv m wit rea Artisans ar 
r to a 1 " king miner 
i N iber i has t University 
t wd t cab 
| i t ) tur for three 
I mH ‘ienes 
and =s art iss I A the long 
7 mad it r D 
par i i pport « go es to be at 
te il r i - 1 M. I i | iamMenut DAs 
1V t Wl ] I i measure 
m y pr s] for t rher cation of the 
Ww ‘ pr ibly t il 1 fa gov 
ert grant. The I erta 
? t r t i American colleges 
I find a very fruit } se facts 
The one |} lret iT l r of J ft} 
which oc rread I sda f thi as turne 
t tl t « t sands ft ( Ce ularly 
happy in its ac \ ent i reader f The 
 @ atia I) iil ¢ r h hi ] tions of 
Ir by r Mr. Tha ' = 
of M leli 
r ‘ y 
Pe ‘ 


pretat f 
H l f 
, : 
1 

tw 
I ] Vror 
’ @] t ] r | 1 ks + 
ex { ( | t ‘ eeking witb 
painful eager for vle i truth, but they 
ought also to bove its currents and agitations 
into the se1 r of that q of soul which is 


| sador affirmed, however, that their love of national | the last and} est attaini t of the truth seeker 

independence is as great as ours, and that they are | Of intensity aud deep earnestness we shall always 
. , : y ly : : 7 

trying to learn other things which Western books ' have much, and the literature that contains thes 


Bon 


‘ 





am = 
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riences, but we must not f rget that life has also its 
quiet paths, and that men who, like Irving, are born 
into a heritage of hope aud faith and love, 
whom the problems and mysteries of life touch 
lightly, have a vocation not less honorable than that 
to which the ‘Sons of Thunder” are called. For 
our quiet hours of rest, for the pauses in our anxious | 
and busy lives, Irving has a message which we could 

ill afford to lose in the chorus of more clumorous | 
voices. Ifthe tender and uuforced beauty of his | 
sentiment and style could be made femiliar to chul- 
dren we should have less extravagant aud hysterical 
ines and books, fewer a 


elements will always appeal to our individual expe- St 
| 
| 
| 


writing in may ffectations, aud 





4 


more of naiure’s qniet and winning moods in our 








ligion.”” If our denominat.ons would not lose force, 


but in secularism, or in that style of thought and | transplanted from soils where they were indigenous, 


action which has its most recent modern characteri- 
zation in Professor Seelye’s book on ‘‘ Natural NKe- 


and power, aud influence over some of the best ele- 
ments in the community, there must be more of 
lergeness snd thoroughness in our views of Christian 
work, and of the relation of denominations to each 
other aud to tbe church of Christ. 


4 


points demand the most seri 


‘he following 


1s and careful cousider- 


ation by all devout and earnest men in all branches 





of the Christian church : | 
The present worki 1 inationalism in | 

its bearing upon tl n he Catholic | 
| 


Ci Fy au Church, as ex: in the prayer of our 

















and bringing toour own age disputes that belong 

wholly to ages that are past. Such uw Catholic 
church, united by its spiritual fellowship rather than 
by ecclesiastical bonds, would have all that is good 
in each denomiuation, and would exclude whatever 
is uuscriptural and divisive in them all. Is this 
Utopian ? Why ? 


W HO ARE T HEY: ? 
. ) weeks ago The Christian Unionsent another 
party of twenty five bright boys aud girls to the 
West, under the auspices of the Children’s Aid Soci- 


ety, When th tle party assembled, on the eve of 











} 
. } . : } } _ lepartin if ©) tod a ranal hy 1 f } 
daily lives. Since Irving began to write an American Lor “That they allt ne; as thou, Father, | departure, \ pected, as ustial, by one of the 
, ; . ° ) m5 ‘ F Pee 1 f [ wid 1 ; , 
literatur: has come into existence, but amid the im- | sig in meand I in thee, that they may be one in us. editors of The ( { , aud questions we 
portant, aud in two or three cases commanding | The present nares ¢ of devominationalism in | #8e¢ U tor the purpose of finding out the 
figures which stand in iis front, the genial essayist | its bearing upou Christian missions—how far it is causes Of their destitution, Our readers have shown 
13 i . . } t! lut ric ft t crane ) 
keeps his place. oue of the most serion Vicsenes di tikeleabaiee Nat mors | Ss a work by the most generous co 
. - _ * . “ . rr P trilsntic i} } ] ohy sodas y it H 
: | rapid diff: ion of New Test t Christianit No | Uributs sto 1 fund which has made it possi e, 
Dr. Gladden, whose theological statement we re-| .. ean deny that the pravet ont Bord. * That i Ciiristi Union rily makea full 
produce in part in another column, is a recoguized | 4), world may know that thou hast sent me,” m:k report of } ipts, ¢xpei res aud ciforts in this 
representative of the progressive theolcgy of the Christians ve to b lle conquering evid e that | direction during the past year, 
Congregational churches; Dr. Behrends, now ot | Rites sintiead ia Givin Ww ate ecoraquer the | Meantime, in order that the unknown friends of 
Brooklyn, whose theological statement the ‘* Con- | , a age: ; we om ‘ peat her | these little waifs may Lave aglimpse of their histor: 
; ss ’ < ee t J ; “ s ‘ a . : hd 
gregationalist” of last week publishes in full, is aj . , | we ve the replies to questions iu their ow: 
> ri jm origi } i SUV! l + 
somewhat widely known representative of couserv- | : - — 
. . ‘ ' . y of den ‘ lism i 108 bear 
atism in Covgregational theology. ‘**A comparison : 7 i B 1 where doyou live? Brooklyn; I am from 
: : | it ‘tian charity—the sta m ; 
of the two statements gocs far to confirm this opinion, | ©. ‘ ey: a= . ‘ 1. How long have y een there? N 
ee ea ns : ’ 1 , | distinctive of the Christian graces; that withon ldare you? Twel Il i were } 
frequently indicated in these coiumus, that the | ‘ch t] . ‘ si : a me aye . eo Lf Lk Weive. we cia Were you Whei 
P , : . which the characteristic and Herentiating thing 1n j 3 re you not to go out Wes 
difference 1s one far more of words than of opinions, | ao c ; : 5 Peay = Three. Are you not afraid togo out W 
; ; : 2 e | Christianity, as between it end other religions, does | t ure 3 guing tu do wh you get ther 
of forms of statement than of essential belt is. Both | : whips : tase De : . tet ‘ate Wats Whoa MEBs Pee 
: ; lat . | not appear— without which Christianity ¢ to th ats at tow many of you boys bave 
agree 1n regarding revelation as progressive, | inspira Ps lof tl - ‘ ‘ p to ] > |} r } is were raised 
; . ay 1 vel of the nine other great religious i, | fain : si ——— 
tion as opernti: » on the thoughts rather than on the om T ' =F ae Be Sor ca ai t to vo there lstay? Why do you want 
. oe : he working of denominationalism i its bear- oy . 
words of the i: = ed writers, having for iis end the | . ‘ age os tc etl _..._ | togo and et How many preasoo? “Fresh air.’ 
: : . : ing on at) uiure au lntiigence of ft ACTER Y, | + Because it i ; es | » it at cuntry : 
redemption that i Christ Jesus, and for its culmi- i Kee! aa f = : ‘ . F ag aa rag Because it is nice nie . sadledh recuntry, and 
: ) +. - eterring som the best «ar ost orlgiual mild we will muke mor evt r and any piaces ¢ 
nation the revelation of God’s grace through him. oo pag S53 oe ee igi Sees kee ee Piers ne te eae ee 
“ae ‘a ae S teansnende dofieg. | 1rom the work of the mini try, and seriously limit- ; spend it 
Both declare tlint the atonement transcends defiui- : =e | wy oe ; hd +r 
a : P — ] = ling the opport nity of nin iths of ‘those already | Vhere have you been living ¢ Iu an institution on Third 
tior, and thet some truth underlies all theories, | ; ogee v..¢. | Street. Brocklvn. I don't] } - I was sent there 
shile u th =e i all the ¢ l It : ly | commit ted toa miuisterial life. Do 10D¢g as a Ciris- |, seer ge atone ginal cote dae. ve ie vashode — 
while no theory embodies al e truth. tis only | tis agen ia thek the deorivatl eae es ae fromaship. Have you beeatoschool? Yes, marm. How 
3: . an e L e Drivallons Le he enc e > a * _ 2 
respecting the Future $ — that a radical differ | xe : 24 i" : bel 1 old are you? Fourteen. Are you one of those who wanted 
. DL 1e burdens he has to earry belong beyon : Ra eee > ¥ se , 
ence is apparent ; Dr. Belrends being dogmatic and wi ’ pn “96 a l os cae J Sige ay l “| to go cut im the try and stay? Yes, marm. What do 
: F . Nett * question to the natural antagonism wiich truth has ‘ xpect to do wher retoutthere? F 
positive in bis Hotes 8 of the beginning, the peas ena dl; : | 1 2 “ill ous 6 bp ct to do w yougetoutthere? Farm 
. . ; neet in its coutlict with Les, s ong he w i0t | a ever lived in the country ? Yes, marm; rove 
nature, aud the issue of divine judgments, while | to mees in its cous an eee eee ee = airs Ses, mann; 4 drove 
| pause nor flinch; but when he perceives that the | #im'k route there. Where are youfromnow? Mr Kirby's 


Dr. Gladden modestly declines to do more than 
assert that sin always carries with it penalty, aud 
virtue, well-being inthis world and iu all worlds. Dr. 
Gladden’s statement appears tous much thecleareras 
well as the more spiritually eloquent of the two ; 
this is a literary rather than a theological difference. 
Both of them avoid the old-time method of applying 
logical and mathematical processes to the discussions) 
of moral aud spiritual truths, The contrast indicated 

in the two presentations before the Congregational | 
Olub of Boston, as reported by a correspondent in | 
another column, is, however, much more radical. 


According to Dr. Merriman, faith is a spiritual per- | PB ON economy, wa 
churches, det 


ception, and spiritual battles are to be spiritually 


, 4 b4 a s 1 7 re 7 « ‘ 
perceived—whether they relate to Bible, Christ, | they are not ne eded and 


atonement, or future life. According to Dr. Pium! 
faith is synonymous with belief, and depends on 
definite knowledge; wherefore any theology whic 


confesses its ignorance of some aspects of the divine | 2 





government i) 
versive of faith. One 
as one wing in the Congregational body desircs to 


endurances and burdens are created by the mal-ad- 
ministration of church life, that they are the pro. 
duction of littleness, stupidity, 
be is justified in refusing to sacrifice himself, seeing 


sacrifice that seems only to indors 
| that which hinders the work of Christ. ‘* We have a 
| population of six hundred | 
since) all told, men, wom 
little town, four ministers, aud—no religior 


I 
sh | work might be done with the 


and folly, so long he 


o € 


that it is not a sacrifice ‘for Christ's sake,” but a | 


Zz. and childre ’ in our 
The working of denominationalism in its bear 
g sting the res¢ 


ing at home, or in positions wher 





1 , 
» Men who 


’ 71 


| might be employed in the scantily furnished foreigu 
, | field. Who can doubt that five-fold the amount of 


nly the fe 


rees were distribu 


‘ 1 7 p - Pf . 
fur weakens, if it is not even sub- ple as a general would place his troops in war-time, | 
thing is very clear; insofar) or 8 merchuut lis men in im of peace 


6. The working of devuomiuationalism in its bear- 


maiutain liberty of thought and discussion within the | ing apon personal character und growth in intelli- | 


‘ 
r 


church aud the otier desires to deny it, or drive the 
utterer of new thougl 


ts outside the pale of denomi- 


ational fellowship, the former school have already | ty in perceiving that the elements of 


wot. The simple fact of the installation of Dr. 








5 
rence, 
Strict denominaticnal duvotees hav 
1 


e great diflicul- 
truth outside 


limitiny 





| No. No one at all to care for 


and coufirm | ® 


tid a friend a few wecks | ; 


ures of the|- 


lodging house, Brookisrn. Have you aay father or mother ? 
No. How many of you 





luve met before? Four. 

Where do youlive? 40h St. Have you come from your 
home now? No, marm; we were in ourown home only a 
What do you 


week with our fat an by your own 


ye? It was my father’s own house. Have you any 
' 


brothers aud sisters at home? Two sisters. How old are 


|} you? Eleven, and my brotucr ten. Are you not sorry to 
ave your father? No; he says he will come out there to 
see us. What are you going todo when you get there ? 
Whatever I amto!d to. Where did you get that pistol 2? My 
father gave met i ey [ whit it Don't you wish 
mu had spent your money for something else? I like to 

t pistols. 
ilow oldare y¢ Sevente Llave y een at work? Yes; 
I ve been to k with a plumber d king at gold 
( the flret place I had was u McCreery’s dry ,oods 
Why did you ve there? They moved me to 
ther devartment and Lieft. What are you going to do 
when you get Weet { am goirg to my brother at Welling- 
1, il. Have you been cut cf work this winter? Yes; 
about three or four werk Is that the reason why you 
| have decided to go Weet? No; my futher war me to go 
Have you avy brotl or eist here ? Twoeisters and a 
rother at the Children’s Aid Society schoolin 14°h Street 
Where did you go to school? [ went to the public school 
i 9th Street, The brother out Weet, 18 he sent there hy 
the Childreu’s A‘d Society ? No; he was sent by a firta in 


New York. Whatis his business there? He has a farm of 





a heir own op inions are of any value ; thus bile ree of his [ am goivg to work on bis farm 
Gladden and the discuszion in the Boston Club settles | by » hard and fast line growth in ¢ and know!- | Hi id are you? Scvyenteen. What have you been 
that. | edge, and creating a type of Christian life which | rkingat? Cedar ware. Why did yc u give it uy ? They 

—$$_$_____—. Pees presents the spirit and temper. © New Testa a D sheaentale: va K for m - At lhaven't you been able to 
| get any other employment? No. Have you been to schoo! ? 


THE AMERICAN CHURCH. 


ment Christianity. Wherever there is vital Chris- | 





FY HAT very wuch of what is said and done in the | tianity fossilization is impossible. Wherever there 
| name Of denominational fealty is in direct an- is fossilization, growth is impossib! from the mean | 
tagonism to —_ priz o 8 of Christianity as we tind | to the generous ; from tl.e impure to the pure ; from 
it in the W Te taumeut, uo mind but one * giv w to the profound; from defeelive vicws of 
ver to j Bev blindne g8”” can der y rh 3 ma Oo racter a yverumei: LO | 
whom Christ and his cause are more than aught else } verential y 
can have no tolcrance for anything ecclesia il what we mean by growth; not any tend. 
which misrepresenis those eternal principles which 1ees, Which is often 1 med breadth, 


lave come into full manifestation in the life of the 


Man of Nazareth, The Protestant Christians of | ge! 


Luther’s time parted with Romanism in order to | # 
ave the liberty of beivg true to their allegiance to 
( God’ 5 Christ, 
of allegiance allowed, Remauisw in its essential 
nature still taints the atmospliere. Protestantism 
lias reached a stage in its life in which it must either 
become more apostolic in its spirit and methods of 
work, or gradually lose its power over the most in- 
telligent among the people. These lapsed Protest- 


Wherever there is no such simplicity 





ing out of the mind and heart with a more 


ercus perception of sympathy for all that is good 
abd divine, 


| 
The church can never be what it is capable of | 
| 


becoming so long as itmeans anything other than an | 
orderly dis Pp sit 
Christ, so that they may be most effective for Chris- 
tian work. The unholy spirit of antagonism must 
be superseded by the holy spirit of co operation, 
Thus eventually would emerge an American church, | 
distinctive from and superior to the Presbyterian, | 


or a the forces of the church of 


o 


auts wil] u« it, however, fiud their home in Romauism ' Inde pendent, Methodist, and Epise: pal Clurches | 


Yes; to public school. How old were you when you left 








i € ch f va 
w old are you? | . Where d 15 ) go to sch ol ? 
Girard College, Phila a. How long were you there? 
Soy jeurs I ae | ve ] there! One year 
nd of work you did when you came out 
t Filei chman’s 13 ollice boy. How 


re? Aboata month What induced 
w 4 
. What do 


r 
do when you get there? To work on » 


ou? Fifteen. Have you always lived in 
‘on West two years and have lived in 
Vere you sent by the Children’s Aid Soci- 
man. Did you work on 
faim while you were there? Yes, marm. Why did you 
comeback? ‘There was # little money left me and I came 
back to see about it, but I have spent it all, and eo [ think 
[nad better go West again. You do not feel at all afraid 
but you will get along ali right ? Oh, no; my brother and 
I are great travelers ; he is out in Oregon. Do you expect 
to goto him? No; I expect to yo to oue place and stay 





} there. 


Is this your :o:? Yes, marm. Have you any 





ay 

















ar 
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other children? Yes, marm Are they all home | the fundamental law of the realm. w 


























hich was, ‘‘ Do} your reli cousist only in part fruit 
with vou? Yes Do you want your son to £0 | ynto others as you would have others do unto you.” | and these the dainty nor 3 ¢ piritn eureal 
West a Yes: be like s to & », aod I want himto. What made The officer appointed frequently and habitually vio- | ism? Men that are perishing d te : i fees 
you think of going West? A man up-towu told me it was a 4 a . - : P ee 
eS place; that you can't learn anything on the streets of lated this fundamental law, and used the powers | their ery into the most elegant languu » those 
New York. How old are you? Fourteen. Have you been | With which his prince had endowed him for his own | whosee others perishing andeall for help! help | Read 
te public school ? Yes, marm. How long since 5 u left | seHish and perso: al ends, When the prine ealled | again this ery of the Salvation Army eif there 
echool ? Four years. What have you been working at since him to account, he replied, “You have no cause of } 18 not something in it to st your blood to a bette, 
then? At umbrejlas and plumbing Vhy did you give up complaint against me. You cannot in the slightest religion aud a more vital Christia ty t! ' as 
work ¢ Susiness was rlack : degree be injured by any act of mine.” But the consists in being soothed and ear l by a we ly 
A little orphan boy from the Orphan Asylum, been there 2 : 7 pice Yen 3 ; 5 te 
seven years. How oldure you? Twelve years. Have you | Pree re plied, *‘ Every injury to one of the least of | sermon and a weekly service of prayer anil 
uny brothers or sisters in the Orphan Asylum? One brother | MY subjects is an injury to me, [ua your greed and SSS = 
younger than lam. Why did you not take him with you? | selfishness you have wronged them; but in taking MODERN SCHOOLS OF PREACHING 
1 was nO illowed to take him. tlave you any niaecencecetincs the powers which I couferred upon yon, and using lis = vf va 
Weat? Yes, mara; I have two. He is go.ng to where one them for other ends than those for which they were | ; oie ; ; iseeé . , 
of his brother is, Climbing Hill, lowa What are you g ing given you, you have been guilty of treason siciteial Fesipt whi a alt i 4 l’res 
West for? To make a place for my littl brother. How ig ae Se, ; $ yterian Church New LOU! ‘ 
wid ia eee little brother?. Tan me, And he annwled lus commission, and ban- | g} ip of homiletics Ay eras : vee 
How old sre you? Seventee Of course you hav ished him from the realm } nary, succeeding Professor Austin Phel; I oe w 
worked? Yes, marm. What have you been working uw’ ? We leave our correspondent to make her own ap | have k vn of cw f | ‘y t i 
Jenning'’s Lace Works, Hall Street and Park Avenue, Brook plication. chai ve admired meentcienir. | ee 
lyn. How long did you work there? Three years. How long a | its spec . tivent to the trait f va ee 
since you Jefi there? Lieft there Decoration week. Have TOO TRUE. | Kean - R * f 
you wny family—imother or futher? I bave a@ mother PRN Rite ence ccaliak eenmalt: ee er oe ae ee ie: 
Why did you leave your place? | had two or three reasons, | Al, wing somewhat sensationally displayed é ; 1DSLru cu ) 
but nothipg wrovg. Have you supported yourself encirely announcement we copy from the official paper of | €V#terce oO SCORER OG RAR WAS UCU :' me 
since you wentto work? Thave not hadto payboard. You] the Salvation Army of Mayland. In the original ) ren bist scuivered befor & Congregs 
inust have saved some money then? No; I spent it all go paper it occupies an eutire columu of about the t i i f B M cb 
ing to the country in the sumin - are my ti neud in leneth of those of our reat dailies, We have ini Dr 
the winter yoing tothe theater ow Wwany ¢ Fou boys bave or Stents . z a ‘ p ' | I P 
tukeu cure of sedi elves entirely 2? [have hag ire of my tated the original as far as It was POSSIUC to do so 1 Ae ts " = ‘ sgt ¢ abecus is 
relf two yeurs out West. How oldure you? Fifwen. 1 and keep the copy within the limits required by ont ze , ‘ ¥ ‘ fe 
have taken cure of myself two years in New York aud six | 8pace oy ae? zs “ ia : : : 
months in Charleston, 8. C. What did you work at? I] ROWAN TO DHBATH! : ms ie : B ; . : : 
worked ina restaurant for my bourd and seven dollars a | ; ’ . . = 
month. I have supported myself for nine months LAST SUNDAY, | Speretion. From the. init sattoss caures 
f'wo English girls: one landed last week and the othera es ee ; Whien get pirat trom the church as em! ied 
few days ago. Did you come alone from England? Yes, OWING TO THE EXTREME COLD Christian ¢ ( octring , the 
marm. How old are you? Sixteen. Did you live ut home ? | Prev aling s nd Bl » professed worsnlpper of God having | school which gets its inspirat from Christ asthe Sor 
No; inaschool. Have you @ mother and father? Yes, Sa Ore eee a reer ae oan Facies org: of God and the Sou of m ut The fi school is founded 
ari; aud two sistere. What made you come over bere all JACK GODLESS | ithe Word of Ged. ti ccond on the kings a . 
alone? Iw rey to come pa 0 ee eel mouey — as al 6 ans | Go 1. aud the thir n the § f God rhe Biblies 
Our pussaye fz yentieman in Rugiand paid my way. ho : ‘ aS : : | ) ‘ 
eae you here? The stew ci ae ate ever walked! | 11S SOW is PERISI li-D! age se : ‘i : — dy p, SO SOC ar one 
Yes, marm; we worked in school; it was an industria] | 48 he did not feel like going to any place of worship, & i —— guished by its ailirmati nd suthority i 
school. Do you know how to do kitchen work? Yes, Bia sibel a ei oth lary gah recnsl Si peaigital caks wit , Abu uit i I 180 Teal- 
marm. IN THE FOC, ste rings out the Bible the set ddevelop 
Did you come out alone? Yes, marm. Have you any | Where so many m ns remain unable to see whether there is avy ment tru I Vive use of ilion. It 
fatberor mother? I have astep-mother. Auy brothers or ities ates hi is, furthermore,coustructive. As B i) theology deals 
tisters? No, marm. Did you go to an industrial school, e miaht have been Saved! | constructively with B 3) tru file on Biblical 
too? Yes, marm: Bristol Industrial School. A gentleman | y¢ an, hody had been willing side bie ' Neat Ww Yet this ae nk aaa sa 
of means, who is ove of the directors of the Bristol Indus- | those whose duty! Was 10:0 F0'SRORRAE IC was t nreasouadle | ahief of w | iteralist It i able t mHnnke & 
trial School, paid their way. Both could read and write ae sat 1 f2tie paren teiee _ Sit ek eda othe : i Sa itigtir? ; 
: SUCH A PAY! intense subjection to the letter of the Scripture. Bibl 
THREE PARABLES. His dead body having been duly iaid out, and the fact of hisdesth | “ou. church school finds its inspirat be howes 
Under your offer to Inquiring Friends I take the liberty of AN INQUEST WAS HELD. f the churc This pow ty rather the 
sending the following: In your editorial on ‘** Forgiveness | Without the assistance of a corouer, at the I jnarters of t ' raniZation thar e doctrir f it re Tine 
of Sin” you say: ‘ Recognize the fact that the ein committed | Valion Army, 10! Queen Victoria Street, FE. C., wher: Bor ! presents from the ay relic | , view It 
is chietly against God.” Please tell me in what sense the The Following Verdict endeav 
wrovg-doing that disappoints or injures my friend and fills | was directed to be enters The Var Cr " f the de- s ' il Rom (" ia ‘ mei 
me with regret or remorse, both for the hurr done and the | “8**¢ ay yotbabaches ; ? c . } a . é ae =e 2 2 “ 
loss of my friend, is chietly asin uyainst God. As God can- 1} >. 4 i > { ) Nowe i H , I | RARE EPA z aeaae p : ae cc a 
not in the slightest degree be injured by act of ours, it seems To temptation witt i sea aelacien antesaa Gite Nee a | d I : : | Ww C3 Fi the 
to me that primarily we sin against those suffering from our be no doubt that so.ne y was y Phe theresa teal le . . y Churen, 
wrong doing. wo. DP: LO ICPLIPCAIP } Such was the work of L sive ; such, also, is the pres- 
Camnotuton, Mich. GROSS NEGLIGENCE | ent wor unde! Lhe En 5 Courch f ¢ Lu <Tiddin al 
FOUL murder was committed ; the murderer Grant that this is somewhat garish and sensa- Londoa. The school of pres ts Wh receives it 
was arrested, tried, convicted, and was asked, | tional in typography; is it not essentially true luspiration from the I rist deais with bott 
in accordanee with the universal custom, if he had | Grant that it violates good taste ; does uot that pions | “"" rine and life ; with doctrine, because the doctrine 
anything to say why sentence should not be pro- | selfishness which it condemns violate true religion? |“ ©" 1 CMPBasizes Is the loctrine of the person of 
nounced against him, He replied, ‘* The family and | In all our great towus and cities how many hundreds | ; wipe =" en Pee eee eee e ° 
friends of the murdered man have forgiven me. | aud thousands are ‘here who are dying of neglect ? = onnen fiatys y iter’: speed tateaee doe apap 
There was an old feud; it is now reconciled ; my | Grant that the chureh of to-day, with i's chapels, ee sich bagi =F a ' bed _ ea : ay . - ; 
offense was against them, and they are satisfied.” | and its tract distributions, andits Christian charities, nD iia al edie "ig = “ : s we . - 
No,” replied the judge ; * your chief offense was | and its mission schools, is doing more than the | ...5 5 yy, child of God. we <a vise a “tl Po - 3 fate 
not against them, it was against the peace and well- | Church of yesterday; is it doing anything like it Rie Ma added WA et Sie oo i ia a ai 
being of the community. I am glad to know that | duty? We call ourselves followers of Christ. He | guyject of God, we get a coverumental idea the 
they have forgiven you, and your quarrel with them | went out into the highways and hedges ; preached | Atone:nent: but when we commence with the propo- 
is at an end; but you have still to answer to the | in the streets and lanes, and on tie hillsides, min- | sjtion that Christ is the head of the we find a 
community whose laws you have violated.” And ie | gled with publicans aud sinners ; brought the har- | necessity of his coming down to the ear sud rest 
sentenced the offender to be hung. lots and drunkards about him; left the ninety and | ing ruined man to his } estate. But t} ol also 
A Christian philanthropist founded a children's | nine in the fold to go into the wilderness after the | emphasizes Christ xs the Son of man. It looks upon 
retreat, with hospital, school-rooms, dormitory, gym- | one that had strayed away ; passed by all the homes | Manin the light of man’s possibilities It considers 
nasium, and beautiful grounds. Among the boys | of priests in Jericho to be a guest of the half heathen } the personal relation to a personal Saviour, 
who gained admittance was one who wielded a won- | Zaccheus, When we gather in our wsthetie churches, These three schools differ in respect to t otives 
derful but wholly baleful fascination over his com- | pay from $100 to $1,000 a year for fifty sacred con- | W#lch move the preacher, The great dilference i 
panions, He was not brutal or bullying ; but his | certs, accompanying as many sacred orations, and | Preteens, however, is not a difference of style, of 
suave manners, mated to licentions habits of mind | delectate ourselves with the dim religious light of doctrine, or eve fy onailty: t reat difference 
and a cynical mood, made him a human serpent in | an exquisitely decorated and luxuriously warmed | * : Sense ; Poss Pic amet Pre me. aes 
this garden of love. The founder of the institution | and carpeted and cushioned church, and are thrilled | *4°"*' : Pascal remari i Wo othe gia rprise w 
discovered the evil he was doing, called him to ac-| by the eloquence of a popular preacher, or exhila- | S°U°% SHS “eater Comes ho & BOOK supposing he w 
count, and warned him of the danger of expulsion, | rated by the music of a skillfully-trained choir, give | °°."  “ pe ap eg al ett sinpiineendrs solar 
The boy was defiant. ‘‘Go ask my companions,” he | a cordial invitation to wealthy and respectable sin : ate - é sare saree ss Shine eee: 
said; ‘‘they make no complaint against me. And as | ners, who belong to our set, and are able to pay our | yee ect ot si stisth ea ate . > en rs 
for you—what business is it of yours? I have done | price for admission,to our Christian church, anid keep | sited a West -ai % ; ; howeve Y ig the best a hool vie : 
nothing to harm you. You are rich, and strong, and | all others out, are we following him who came tO | ..-h individual which for him re presents the most 
wise, and pure ; what pretense can you make that | seek and to seve that which was lost ? snality: 
you are injured in the slightest degree by any act of It is true that the children must be first fed. But Such preachers, who impress the congregation wit 
mine?” The indignant founder dismissed him in- | they need not gorge themselves while their neighbors | ay awfy) and vlorious sense of tbe reality. of Gish 
stantly from the institution. are dying, just outside the door, of spiritual cold aud | giyine and human. it is | ped ate being trained * 
A prince appointed a certain man governor of a| hunger. It is true that the husbandman that labor- | Andover to-day under the teaching of Prof. W. J 
province, and gave him the necessary powers for its | eth must be first partaker of the fruits. But are | Tucker and of his associates. T. 
government, charging him to observe therein always | you, reader, a husbandman that laboreth? or does Boston, Mass. 
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BEGINNING AT JERUSALEM. 
By tne Rev. W. W. Newron. 


HURCH unity is the dream of the Christian think- 

ers and workers of to-day. ‘The scattered sects 
of the church universal have encamped for three cent- 
uries in the hastily constructed booths which were 
formed at the period of the Reformation. This scat- 
tered condition of the church cannot be the ideal state 
of Christianity. It cannot be that the church of the 
future is to reproduce this lonely experience of the 
post-reformation epoch. 

We have learned a great lesson of self-reliance and 
of discipline during this long waiting period of three 
hundred years. Energies have been aroused ; methods 
have been tested; the faith, on its ethical, intellectual, 
and emotional sides has been tried, and has stood the 
strain of every conceivable method of development 
and form of expression. Sects to-day are tired of 
worn-out ; a larger spirit of that God “ whose 
service is perfect freedom” is abroad. Teachers cannot 
repudiate the past; but at the same time they want a 
larger future. The old measuring lines are breaking 
down: it is a period of change and transition, a period 
which most certainly is the prelude to a new era of 
construction. 

Believing in God’s hand in the past, holding to the 
indications of his Providence in the present, what can 
the men of to-day do for the true catholicity of the 
future ? 

Let me point out a few steps in our present pathway 
toward a practical church unity, as the condensation 
of a large subject into a series of definite propositions. 

1. Begin with the practical; not with the ideal. 
Heretofore we have begun with the far-off ideal of 
church unity, not with the practical. Our Lord worked 
his miracle of feeding the multitude with the small 
material he had Still it was something to 
begin with, and when the work beganit grew. The 
Apostles began at the practical Jerusalem, not at far- 
off Athens or Rome. 

2. Let fictitious forms of unity pass away. For 
myself, I believe that the ‘‘Evangelical Alliance” 
conception of Christian unity is athing of the past. 
Tue spirit of unity demands a body of unity: a body 
means ribs and bones, and a structural spinal column. 
A rope of sand is nota structure. We must begin at 
that which will lead up to a structure. 

3 Begin with the pattern of the Christian year. The 
cathedrals of Europe are built upon the pattern of the 
cross. Tie Chnreh of Christ as a unit must be built 
upon the life of Christ. Already different religious 
bodies keep Caristmas, and Good Friday, and Easter. 
Fill out the rest of the church year. 
Saiuts’ Day, the memorial day of the dead; take in 
Advent, Whitsunday, Ascension Day, Trinity Sunday, 
and let the thought of the pulpit and the teaching of 
the Sunday—school note the season the church is keep- 
ing in memory of her Lord. This will save us from 
having the doctrine of the resurrection taught by the 
International Question-papers while the church 1s 
keeping in memory the Advent of her Lord. 

4. Make the season of Lent the universal season of 
special religious interest. Change the week of prayer 
from its weak and unmeaning position at the first of 
the year—when bills are more plenty than prayers— 
to that season when the Roman, Greek, Anglican, and 
Lutheran churches are having special religious ser- 
vices as they are following Caristin his passion. Surely 
there is power in sympathy. There is in likenessof ser. 
vice. There is contagion in sympathy; there is power 
in the thought of fellowship. Surely thisis the season 
for special services of religious interest, when more 
than two-thirds of those who are named after Christ are 
in devotion upon their knees. 

5. Let steps be taken for an_ inter-ecclesiastica] 
church congress. This might be held biennially or tri- 
ennially, and on the same system as the English or 
American Church Congress system. Let it be held in 
the spring of tMe year, and let it take the place of the 
decaying May anniversaries, which were once such a 
power but now only a memory. 

Let the representatives be clerical and lay deputies ; 
let them come to this central meeting place not to 
vote, or to preach, or to hold any ecclesiastical func- 
tions. Let them come to tell what they have and 
what they lack. 

Already in the Church of England, and in the 
Episcopal Church in America, great results in the way 
of practical unity have been brought to pass by this 
church congress system. There is no short and easy 
road to unity. It must be brought to pass by the sur- 
vival of the strongest conviction and the most perma- 
nent organization. The first step to be taken is to de- 
fine our differences. Clearness of thought comes by 
all our efforts to define, and it may be that a far-off 
essential unity may after all cover while it crowns our 
manifold variety of methods. 

6. Let there be room in all our plans for the spirit of 
God to work in. Who can estimate the power of pray- 
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er insuch a field asthis? Who can limit the possibili- 
ties of God’s spirit when once it works mightily in hu- 
man hearts and makes men willing in the day of his 
power? Who can tell what special blessing from the 
divine Comforter--who has been promised to us on 
purpose to lead us irto all truth—may be ours wher 
once we begin to take the first right steps? The path- 
way is blocked with theoretical difficulties ; we cannot 
our way more than a few steps in advance. 
But we can never take the later steps until we 
begin with the first steps: we can never reach the ideal 
until we honestly begin with the practical. 

Such area few condensed thoughts on the subject 
of the first steps towards practical church unity. 
We must begin with what we have; we must not 
surrender our past heritage, only we must not insist on 
lugging all the baggage of our forefathers into the 
long-expected promised land. Honest effort, prayer, 
faith, a firm grip upon the essentials, a willingness to be 
taught, and a large-heartedness, will bring our weary 
feet at last into ‘a large room.” 

There is a reserve of conviction and of motive in 
this appeal which caniuct now be considered. From 
that church which is dear to all her children, and is 
historically the mother of us all, this message goes 
forth to-day. 

Is it in vain that a voice says, Cry ? 

If not, ‘‘Why then did ye despise us, that our 
advice should not be had in bringing back our king?” 
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WASHINGTON IRVING. 
By S. H. Tuayer. 
HE Centennial! Anniversary of the birth of Wasb- 

- ington Irving has revived a deep inte est in his 
life and literary creations. Greatness is a rare thing 
to predicate of men; only a few of the vast throng 
achieve it, and even when one wins the crown, unless 
he has distinguished himself ss an author, or in his- 
tory, where books may perpetuate his name, or in en- 
during canvas, marble, or architecture, his greatness 
and memory pass with the generation which knew 
him. Irvins was great, and that greatness is attested 
in the most enduring of witnesses, his works. The 
environment of a boy of sixteen years of age, fairly 
conditioned, socially, in city of New York, 
in the early years of the present century, would 
not have led him without a pre-determined 
mind to a literary career. The spirit of litera- 
ture in this country at that period was at alow ebb. 
Paulding was but four years Irving’s senior, and 
Cooper was six years bis junior. ‘The American field 
of letters had no champion able to stir young, vigor- 
ous minds with enthusiasm for its pursuit. Irving, at 
this boy-age, had entered a law-oflice without any 
prospect of a college course, which he never afterward 
took, and commenced the dry work of law-reading. 
Whatever his tastes, it soon became evident that he 
did not like law. His father, an old New York mer- 
chant, was a strict disciplinarian, while Irving himself 
developed happy-go-lucky traits, quite innocert in- 
deed of a vicious tendency, but not unmixed with the 
spirit of adventure. He early formed a taste for dra- 
matic plays, and, against his father’s rule, often stole 
from the house at night to join his boon companions 
in theater visitation. He was well versed ia the social 
life of the city, which, with its then fifty thousand 
inhabitants, was not a large field for his explorations. 
Yet he was not unstudious withal. His father was a 
Scotchman, and possessed a good library in which 
young Irving was no stranger. The early English 
poets, Chaucer and Spencer, were his delight. At the 
age of twenty-one years, under the plea of delicate 
health, he gladly embraced an opportunity of visiting 
England and the Continent, where for three years he 
traveled extensively. 

Upon his return he entered on his first considerable 
literary venture, joining Paulding in contributing light 
papers toa periodical called ‘‘ Salmagundi.” The works 
with which we are now so familiar were initiated in 
1809, by his ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New York,” 
and succeeded each other from time to time, with 
slight intermissions, to the close of his fruitful life in 
1859. 

It has been said by some one that Irving was born 
to be a gentleman—not in a superficial or conventional 
sense, but in the felicity of his disposition, the delicacy 
of his mind, and in his genial social qualities, which 
latter were in rare harmony with, and gave fitting ex- 
pression to, the former. It seems strange that so 
choice a genius in the art and spirit of letters should 
spring from so sterile a soil. Addison, Steele, Pope, 
and Goldsmith were the mature products of a period 
of refined culture, enriched by national traditions 
evolved from successive centuries of English lore, 
itself inheriting the spoils of Italian scholarship, rich 
with the accretions of ages. Irving, who could not 
have absorbed or assimilated as these writers had done 
the treasures of this classical store, yet, taking their 
works as models, and their art as the best expression of 
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his own thought, reached their eminence in their own 
field, and won a fame, it may be, as enduring and 
ilustrious. 

His mind was pre-eminently sensitive to impressions 
of beauty. Artto him was second nature; more of 
an intuition than an acquisition. As to some it is 
given untaught to produce beautiful combinations in 
color, so Irving is the the 
balance and proportion of beautiful 
examples of simple and elegant prose, never 80 prosaic 
as to be unrhythmic. Lord Jeffrey, 
critics, in reviewing ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall” sixty years 
ago, was captivated by the 
charming style, and scarcely cared to make any reser- 


master of expression ; 
his sentences 


are 
the prince of 


fascinations of its 


vations to the merit of a work which furnished so 
much of delight in reading. It was the good fortune 
of Irving that he traveledin the oli world while yet 


young. To his impressible mind and imagination this 
old world civilization was invested with priceless 
tiches. Like Longfellow, he reverently appropriated 
the legendary wealth of elder ages, from whose 


mouldy records and crumbling monuments he reared 
ideal fabrics beautiful in 
with the glamour of the poetie spiril, yet 
in reality and humanity. This native p 
the fanciful aud the traditional was not all the secret of 
Irving’s mind; allied to it was that other gift of 
humor. Life was not a comedy wit: bim, n 
farce or play of wits; his was not the bald 
satire of a Swift, or the finely-turned epig 
Pope, but a vein of deft and genial humor, 


sentiment, and illumined 
not lacking 


assion for 


rare 
uch less a 
caustic 


rain of a 


and 


wilt 


with 


that it often tou lamin 


delicate, illusive, so blended 
feeling, so human 
chord and evoked both laughter and tears He lad 
little faculty for hoarding facts for their own 
alone; they were there, if at all, to bear up the 
ure of fiction which his fancy might « His 
earlier and later works alike attest this ; his ‘' Knicker- 
bocker’s History,” ‘Sketch Book.” and ‘Tales of a 
Traveller,” his Moorish stories of conquest 
‘* Alhambra” each bear thts evidence. Even 
writes biography and history he selects C 
whose life was a dream of the unkuowo, and gathers 
all of the hitherto veiled tradlitioas of his carly life and 
of his voyages with which to adorn and elevate the 
Oriental 
opened a vast field of legendary story out of 
he evolved a marvel and ahero. Yet so 


hal, 


Value 
struct- 


and his 
when he 


lumbus, 


texture of fact; or a Mahomet, whose sway 
which 


correct a 


judgment, so perfect an eye for preportion has he, 
that he seldom overdoes in pathos, humor, or fabrica 
tion; the true artistic sense is ever present in his pict 
ures, giving them warmth and life. His studies of 
old fashions and old people are clothed with the sim 
ple beauty which we love. Q.sintness and primitive- 


ness fascinate him; with what relisi he describes 


bome-spun ways and men; yet there is none of the 


pre-Raphaeliie school in his art, he invests sl! with 
the sanctity of time; ugliness and angles coftened 
in the mellow haze of the past, about which he weaves 
a charming woof of romance. 

He delighted rather in sunlight than shadow; his 


mind was neither technical, intricate, nor self-absorbed ; 
in reading him we miss the dissecting hand. 
much of dramatic power he 
however, in analysis of character, but i 
of situation and fabulousness of invention. It cannot 
be the dramatization, or the acting alone that makes 
Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle effect. 
The story itself, somehow, mythical though it is in 
treatment, breathes the breath of real life. The hero 
himself is but a poor, miserable makeshift, without 
definite purpose or passion, but, through it all, like a 
thread of gold, runs a soft-hearted, human spirit, while 
lurking bebind, read between the lines, isa motive and 
a moral—faith in the bettering of man by kindness. 
In other short pieces of exaggeration, as the ‘* Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow,” he preserves an easy-tempered 
flow of humor, neither too rollickiag nor too emotive. 
Irving had marvelous descriptive power in these mock 
casts; what character of its kind in all fiction sur- 
passes in pure ridiculousness ‘‘ Ichabod Crane”? Yet 
the features are life-like, the man is real, the characters 
are appropriate to time and place. Sleepy Hollow will 
forevermore possess Ichabod and Katrina; forever will 
the lover woo and wait in vain. Seriousness is not 
always on the side of feeling or truth; there may be 
more of healthfulness in Irving’s tales than in Haw- 
thorne’s, who, for purity and beauty of style, has often 
been named with Irving. Hawthorne lacked the last 
touch, the humorous faculty, so pervasive in Irving, 
but presented what might be called a twilight side to 
Irviog’s sunshine; his weirdness always gives hints of 
the unfathomable and ghostly. S» far removed from 
the airy humor of the former he worked in shadow, 
and dreamed through a morbid and subtle imagina 
tion ; but Irving’s, of the two, was the more real and 
life-like, while lacking in intensity and penetrative, in- 
trospective study. Irving knew his powers, he under- 
took nothing beyond their range; indeed he was born 
under a fortunate star, and found that inclination and 


Yet how 


seems tu possess; not, 


1 grolesqueness 


so masterly in 
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taste led him through a royal way, where ambition 
met. He 
character novel, nor even a romance where 


and success never underiook a sustained 

passion 
and counter passion must interplay; he waa satisfied 
with being simply himself, for which he has laid the 
world under lasting obligations. Once, quite early in 
life, 


clouded ; 


fortunes became over 
about this time he met with and became the 


of Sir Walter Seott, who, admiring his 


while in Europe, his 
close friend 
genius and his work, was the means of introducing 
him to many advantages, through which the way was 
easily Opened to the literary avenues of English life 
and society. It was through his ‘‘ Sketch Book,” pub- 
lished in London by himself, that be first won literary 
fame abroad; then it was that Murray, the London 
yvered, after courteously refusing its 


publisher, dise 4 
publication, the mistake he had made. 


He afterward 
purchased the copyright for £200, and later, in 1852 
paid Irving £3,150 for the ‘* Life and Voyages of C.’- 
umbus,” followiog this with two thousand guineas for 


‘*The Conquest of Granada,” and one thousand guineas 
for ‘* Tae Alhambra.” 


be added the crowning fact, 


To this remarkable record may 

financially, of Irving’s 
career as curing the eleven years preced 
ing his death he received from Putnam, the American 


author; 


publisher of his works, the aggregate sum of 388 000 
as hisshare of profit inthe sale of his works. America 
has produced but few authors who have received dur- 
ing life such recognition. Perhaps no higher praise 
was given living io his life-time than that bestowed by 
Lord Jeffrey, who 


publication of ‘*C 


said, on the ceeasion of the English 


jumbus,” in 1828, ‘‘It will super- 


sede ail former works on the same subject; and, itself, 


will never be superseded.” 

Irving was absent from his own 
having filled the 
Court of St. 


United 


country seventeen 


years, returning in 1852, after ‘ ttice 


f Secretary of Legation at the James, 


and subsequently represented the States as 
Minister at the Court of Madrid for four years. Thi 
Spanish s:journ was & mine of literary wealth to 
fora large 


work; while there he bad put at 


him; to it we are indebted body of his 
his disposal a vast 
store of oflicial archives from which he gleaned a 
mass of legendary and historical jore that made his 
Spanish tales and history possible. 

yularity in prose that 


was not so deep or 


Irving has many qualities of poy 
mark Longfellow as a poet. He 
subtle of thought as to debar him from sympathy with 
a wide range of readers. 
was marked, not because he stooped to conquer, but 
because there was a charm and beauty in his writings 
that commanded universal admiration, winning the 
iy the critics. 


masses and disarmi Ile appealed to life, 


and the sentiments that endear men to life, as did 
Longfellow. Two themes or ideas, Matthew Arnold 
tells us, constitute 
work of literature—conduct and beauty. 
the expressions of moral ideas in 


the highest, most enduring ground- 
They are 
men, the outward 


tokens of the interior heart and motive. The con- 
duct of menis of interest because it involves a motive. 
So the highest expression of the beautiful unfolds 
itself from the soul of man. If ‘‘the proper study of 
follows that the 


enduring themes are ‘‘conduct and beauty,’ 


noblest, most 
which 
Irving’s power rests qualifiedly 


mankiod is man,” it 
, 
revexl Man to man. 
on this. His art was delineative and pictorial ; he 
was an etcher, and his outlines suggested more than 
they revealed. He touched .ife apparently on the sur- 
face, was 
light that shone 
effective than 
captivated minds where others have to take them by 


neither subjective nor searching, but the 
from his humor was often 
a catalogued 


analysis Irving thus 


siege. To winis better than to force. The scientist 
and the philosopher deal in curious research and 
speculation, ofien unrelated to humanity. He was 


neither scientist por philosopher, he would invent a 
chapter from life and manners and leave others to 
solve dry problems. Man 
explorer who, by whatever art or plot, discloses him 
to himself. And he loves all the one who 


loves and reverences the 


more the 


has and keeps light-heartedness and hope, smooth- | 


ness and urbanity of temper, as boon companions in 
his heart. Irving, having these, communicates them, 
and through the medium of these qualities he ‘‘ moves 
us more than he irstructs,” gentleness, sympathy, and 
good manners beget the like. 
his, draw men to him, and make him in good 
ship with the race. 


So all of these, being 
fellow- 
These the mere artist cannot im 

itate; they heighten art, but are not of art. Addison 
had them, and he redeemed his era. Irving had them. 
His was the flower of which Addison’s was the blos- 
som. In communicating 
prudish, but by nature, taste, and culture, he was 
utterly removed from vulgarity. His imagination 
and fancy—two distinct gifts—were twin implements 
in the workshop of his mind, which gave charaeter 
and compass to the ingeauity of his inventions; these 
he mastered, not they tim, so that he wielded them 
with confident and artistic skill. Faith in one’s 
own powers is not a bar to modesty. Irving had both 


his thought he was not 
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faith 
beyond his genius to accomplish. Neither did be 
write for effect, nor for the |i 


and modesty; what he undertook vas never 


ive of his profession, nor t 


gratify an ambition. The means which he employed 


s0 inimitable—and the mo'ive which enlisted him 
were to a purpose and an end; and that end to elevate 
| conduct and beauty. Style, imagery, elegance, and 
grace are captivating, but these sre by the y Life 


His success while living | 


| it proved 
more | 











lies beyond, and the goal to be reached is the heart of 


man, and it was Irving’s goal. He drew pictures and 


men as enduring a3 canvas or statue, because they 
are true to real life. 
Nearly a quarter of x century ago he wrote his last 


lines, closing a 7amou 


‘““The Life 


career with a 


of Washington.” 


great work, 


Do we aSK ourseives 


Will Irving live in his books? Do not the character 
istics we have partially enumerated answer to tl 
qualities of endurance? Does he not appeal t 1 
through our affections and our coasciences ? Ar 


not hiscreations, some of them, already classics in E 


lish literature ? and atandard works of the nineteent! 


century?’ Are there signs that interest flacs, and that 
ihe younger generations pass him by? I think 
After full 


tions, his fame has crystallized and brightened; and 


seventy vears since his first produc 


who will dare to predict at what time in the centuries 


to come it will dim and darken into night ? 


THE SPECTATOR STUDIES ETCHING 


\ “UCH attention bas been called recently to t} 
i subject of etching, and the Speciator read, now 
now 


ina magszine and Nn apaper, various articles 





relating to the process, and felt that he had idea 
it, but not such vivid onea as he would like 


Ile was expressing thi 


artist, and the artist-—-who is a great friend of hi 
taking compassion on his ignorance and aspirations t 


knowledge, said, to my studi 


and see how it is done.” So the Spectator vent one 
day, and after climbing stairs till he was very much 
out of breath, reached the large room where s¢ 
) 


many quaint and lovely fancies 





form and ex 


pression. Looking in through the partly opened door, 


he beheld the tall form of his friend enveloped ina 
huge blue and white apron, and after greetings wer 
interchanged was somewhat taken at bei 
presented with asimilar badge of < flice and told t 
assume it. The Spectator is not proud, but not sceing 


the immediate necessity of the apron he felt he looked 


better without it, and inwardly demurred while assent 





jug to the authoritative command of the artist. Er 
the morning was over he learned that an unlimit 


area of apron is necessary to protect the etcher in his 
work and save his clothing from the rninous effect of 
the acid. 

‘ Well,” said the artist, 


if you want to see how an etchin 


4 


ner plat 


taking a small copy 


from a drawer, 





made we will begin : and the first thing todo is to h: 


your plate perfectly clean,” and he poured some tur 
ventine on it and rubbed away vigorously with a clot! 
| 7 


as he poked helplessly about among an ine 


adding, j 
gruous mass of dusty bottles, paper boxes, bronz 
images, stuffed owls, preserve jars, and cld tins, ‘‘ anc 
to make 
whitinz, alcohol, and 


The Spectator th 


assurance doubly 


sure yon also rub it wit! 
ammonia if you : 
ught that to huntin such an 

of objects for anything was a fruitless task — as indeed 
The plat 


was pronounced sufficiently cleaned, however, by the 


but he was too polite to say so. 


turpentine, and was putto heat over a smal! alcoh 
stove, when it was soon ready to receive the ground 
The ‘‘ground” is a preparation of asphaltum and wax, 
and was rubbed on the plate in a thin coating; this did 
not materially change the color, so ines drawn on 
it would show, and to obviate thisthe plate was smoked 
in the flanie of wax candles, when as I 
tained ready to be worked upon. 
plained the artist, ‘‘must be taken in 
plate, not to burn it, as the least 
would cause the ground to fly when subjected to th: 
acid. 


irface was ) 
Great care,” cx 
} 


smoking the 


excessive heat 


Now let me see ” he ad It d as he looked critic lly 
at his little square of copper ; ‘‘what shall we have for 


We will take sometbing very simple. How 


work with 


an etching ? 
would a sea-horse do?” Anda fewn 








inutes’ 
a stee] point and the wondering Spectator saw an ani 
mated iittle sea-borse ready for his bath. Tie back 
of the plate was then covered with black Japan varnish, 
to prevent the acid from eating through, a porcelai 


| tray was placed on the table, and soon the sea-horse 


was swimming in a sea of nitric acid, changing his 
hue to green as the acid began to ‘‘ bite.”’ 
biting process tke lines are tested by feeling in them 
with a point, cleaning off the ground a little, or looking 
at them witha glass; aftera few moments the 
forming the tail of the sea-horse were filled with the 
stopping-out varnish, and the plate again immersed in 
the bath while the work of the acid went on, being 
taken out now and then to pave other lines stopped 


During the 


lines 


YAO 
ut itil the w ew ifficientiy bitte Phe ground 
Ww then cleaned off rtist froma 
nile hn is ty ‘ isa ‘ é ‘ r hich 
called up visions of the dentist's ebair, said Now f 
will finish this up a little with a dry point so you may 


ee the whole proeess.’ 





He set vigorously to work, drawing bold and appar- 
ently aimless lines, saying, ‘“This Jooks very easy it 
didn’t to the Spectator “hut. at 3 t t require 4 
great deal of strength and a steady hand, and I cannot 
york ng with adry point without getting tired. Do 

see the burr my instrument leaves « e cdges of 

h ine W vine l wa em lieav 1 dark | 
ive it but wh l wa " clean line I take the 
burr off with a serar this vrea ! been 

a about f eI 1OnF itt if : 

w i mode ‘ ving { etchings y t} 
n ISsANna impression ) 1 no 4 roc t 
first. If I were I f he copper plite as it is 
itwould bear but a limited number of impressions, it is 
true, but by having the piate coated with eteel I can 
print definitely r it not ra aryv even to 
use t na as DY tl eiectroty r $2n 
exact copy of it he mad 

Ere risa it >Su A for, by means 
fit, he can give } t tie rhe ] ita 
Tiginality, with L being obliged to pass it through the 
ands of othe The t ie is ea learned, 
but tec & } MaKe ane rauyl re 

an if does mus ne a the I ! ar t 
} ! ( 1 tele mu t 4 tr ed 
Aithough we have a good many fine landscane etchers 
you can ceunt on your fingers the good figure etchers 
of the world; to etch a beautiful female fac 
the trair . of a lifet A ! id 18 
the finishing t } v I 
London critic, t t et r nidly becor iy a 

ulsance th is 1 i slf-truined 
artists.’”’ 

The etchi AS w re y be transferred to 
paper, and the artist produced from the cepths of 
drawer wh pear g t a fine specimen of 
a@mushroom, but which be said was a ‘' dabber.” and 


with it he proceeded to cover the plate with ink till the 





lines were perfectly filled. The next » was almost 
too much for the awestruck Spectator: ind be felt that 
the ways of the etcher were dark: for e artist cleaned 
he ink from the plate with the l f hand ssert 
pg tha hing t even the fine cloth thst ever 
was WOVEN, W lanswer the purpose so we The 
printing occupied but a moment. A turn of the whee 
and, as the roller passed over the dampened paper, a 
AL rfect little sea-horse with stron y lined head and 
shadowy tai sailed calmly i 1 tr ea before the 
admiring gaze of the Spectator, who shortly afterwards 
went down the long stairs with an enlighteued mind 

| and the se: rse in his nocket 





TEMPERANCE HABITS OF 


MEN. 


LITERARY 














Vi R A. ARTHUR READE has been for some 
4 . years ¢ ecting, aud 7" publishes in a com 
paratively sma'l volume, the experiences of literary 
nen respect the use of stimulants; especialiy spirits 
wine, and tobaceo. In his letter of inqguiry he has 
g bt not for r the c¢ eir actual ex 
periene and the re tis 00k whic ist be re 
varde las a rea fre valuable co tribution to 
thi cussio! Apart f t interest which this 
b K { 4 i 18 0 the cra I ab ts f 
ard-working and eminet if if e! al € nclu 
2 f rea ] an | vn from pite of the 
rreat variation and apparent contradictions of the 
tostimoel A few of the writers are, strictly speak 
r, abstainers upon princip] such are Dr. Allibone, 
Duke of Argyle, the tw thers, Robert and 
ss n ( ! re, Mr. Ge e W. ls, of Philadel 
j Professor Fair n, Car veowms Keshub 
Chunder$S M. Barthel ai 
P l the i H tal abat 
L i int Expe ( - rded 
) ca f \ M ( itor of th 
] M e,’ t bashful man; 
hut wi I { yor has pul 
lished if a ia imes, aI and re it, 
mav be excus the f t 41in ‘Nobody 
will « pute me the honor f be the greatest hard 
working man of my century. I V takes a walk 
( any rec at ever fter 1 i had occa 
sion to use stimulants, coffee, a bacco, etc., 
in order to work, and never T 1 from headache o1 
any of the other difficulties to w! men of s¢ tary 
habits are ordinarily liable. Ile found tobacco in 
paired his memory, and abandoned it 1865 with this 
resuit 


‘*It was for me a complete resurreetion, not 


p (Philadelphia ; 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
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memory, but of’ general health and well-being. It 
was only necessary for me to do what I did eighteen 
years later, to lessen nearly one-half the quantity of 
food which I took every day, to eat less meat and 
more vegetables, to obtain such incomparable health 
of which it is hardly possible to form an idea, un- 
limited capacity of labor, perfect digestion, absence 
of wrinkles, pimples; and I beg leave to affirm that 
those who tread in my footsteps will be as sound as I 
am. Add to this the habit, irrevocably established, 
of never saying I shall do, nor I am doing, but I have 
done, and you have the secret of the enormous amount 
of work I have been able to accomplish, and am ac- 
complishing, every day, in spite of my eighty years.” 

Buteven the Abbe Moigno cannot be called in strict- 
ness of speecha total abstinence man, since he adds a 
small teaspoonful of brandy to his black coffee at 
breakfast. He is, however, perhaps as much so ae 
Mr. Ifardy, the novelist, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Mr. Howells, Mark Twain, M. Taine, Prof. Tyndall, 
and Ivan Tourgueneff, all of whom discourage the 
use of wine or spirits without declaring themselves 
on principle total abstainers. 

Respecting the use of tobacco there is so great a va- 
riety of testimony and experience that one is forced to 
the conclusion that the testimony is of very little 
value, being determined by the inclination for, or the 
distaste to, smoking. The weigit is certainly in favor 
of the doctrine that smoking is injurious if practiced 
before and during work, and useful, if at all, only as 
a sedative after work, or a relief from worry. Still if 
this be true there are some notable exceptional testi 
monies. Thus Professor Edison: ‘I think chewing 
tobacco acts as a good stimulant upon any one engaged 
in laborious brain work. Iam inclined to think that 
itis better for intellectual workers to perform their 
labors at night, as after a very long experience of 
uight work I find my brain is in better condition at 
that time, especially for experimental work, and when 
so eugaged I almost invariably chew tobacco as 4 
stimulant.”” Mark Twain's testimony in favor of smok- 
ing loses its weight because it is so extravagant: 
‘During eight months of the year Iam at home, and 
that period is my holiday. In it I do nothing but very 
occasional miscellaneous work ; therefore three hun- 
dred cigars a month isa sufticient amount to keep my 
constitution on a firm basis. During the family’s sum- 
mer vacation, which we spend elsewhere, I work five 
hours «very day, and five days in every week, and al 
low no interruption under any pretext. I allow myself 
the fullest possible marvel of inspiration ; consequently 
I ordinarily smoke fifteen cigars during my five hours’ 
labors and if my interest reaches the enthusiastic point 
Ismoke more. ismoke with all my might, and allow 
no intervals.” 

There is no question that inclination has a good 
deal to do with judgment in this matter, and {that 
men to whom smoking is distasteful think it un- 
healthful, while those to whom it is a luxury can 
find philosophical reasons for it. This is indeed 
frankly avowed by some of the writers, both as to 
wine and tobaceo. Perhaps no better generalization 
could be found than that which Paul Bert expresses 
as his own experience: ‘‘ As for myseif, | never smoke 
because I am not fond of tobacco ; | very seldom drink 
alcoholic liquors, but I take wine to all my meals be 
cause I like it.” Matthew Arnold, with that unconscious 
skill which is so characteristic of him, finds a philosophic 
reason for making inclination the basis for judgment : 
‘*In general, wine used in moderation seems to add 


to the agreeableness of iife—for adults, at any rate; 


and whatever adds to the agreeableness of life adds to 
its resources aud power.” 

All the writers, we believe, bear testimony against 
the use of alcohol in any form as « stimulant prior to 
work, and recommend it as the result of their 
experience, if at all, only after work, with 
the dinner, as s means of restoring the exhausted 
physical condition. ‘ Under certain conditions,” says 
©. W. Siemens, D. C. L., F. R. S., ‘however, I find 
that alcohol has a beneticial effect in restoring both 
mind and body to a state of power and activity.” 
The only notable exception to this general statement 
is that afforded by the experience of Mr. Edmund 
O'Donovan, special correspondent of the ‘Daily 
News :” ‘' After along day’s ride in the burning sun 
across the dry stony wastes of Northern Persia, I have 
arrived in some wretched, mud-built town, and lain 
down upon my carpet in the corner of some miser- 
able hovel, utterly worn out by bodily fatigue, mental 

uxiety, and the worry inseparable from constant 
association with Eastern servants. It would be nec- 
essary to write a long letter to the newspapers before 
retiring to rest. A judicious use of stimulants has, 
under such circumstances, not only given me auifli- 
cient energy to unpack my writing materials, lie on 
my face, and, propped on both elbows, write for hours 
by the light of a smoky lamp, but also produced the 
tlow of ideas that previously refused tocome out of their 
mental hiding-places, or which presented themselves 





to get more out of the brain machine than is possible 
in a flat and uninteresting form. I consider, then, 
the use of alcoholic and other stimulation to be con- 
ducive to literary labors under circumstances of 
physical and mental exhaustion; and very often the 
latter is the normal condition of writers, especially 
those employed on the press.” Mr. O'Donovan, how- 
ever, concedes that subsequent to the dying out of the 
stimulant in such case the brain is left in a still more 
collapsed condition, baving overdrawn its powers for 
its work. We have left but little room fora quotation 
of some of the many experiences contained in this 
book, which we select almost at raudom, giving, how- 
ever, the more eminent names without attempiing to 
classify their experiences : 

Mr. Matthew Arnold: 

As aygeneral rule I drink waterin the middie of the day; and a 
glass or two Of sherry, and some light claret, mixed with water, at 4 
late dinner; and this seems to suit me very well. IT have given np 
beer in the middie of the day, not because I experienced that it did 
not sait me, but because the doctor assured me that it was bad for 
rheumatism, from which | sometimes sulfer 

Mr. Wilkie Collins : 

When I am ill (fam snifering from gont at this very moment) to- 
bacco is the best friend that my irritable nerves possess. When I 
am well, bunt exausted for the time by a hard day’s work, tobacco 
nerves and composes ine, Taoere is my evidence in two words. 

Professor Darwin : 

I drink a glass of wine daily, and believe I should be better with 
out any, though ali doctors urge me to drink wine, as [suifer much 
from giddiness. I have taken snuff all my life, and r et that I 
ever acquired the habit 

Rt. Hon. W. E Gladstone, M. P.: 

In answer to your questions, I beg to way that Mr. Gladstone 


drinks one glass ortwo of clare 4 incheon, tie Same at dinner, 
with the addition of a glass of light port. Tne use of wine to this 
extent is especially necessary to him atthe time of greatest in- 


tellectual exertion. Smoking he deiests, and he has always at 


)- 
atained from the use of very strong and fiery stimulants 

Professor Ernst Haeckel : 

] find strong coffee usefal io mental work. Of alchohol I take very 
little, because I tind 
smoked, 

Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton : 

I shall certainly never resume smoking. I never use any stimu- 


t of no value as 4 stimulant. I have never 


lanta whatever when writing, and believe the use of them te be most 
sfrom them. Whena 





pe rnicious; indeed, I have seen terrible resul 
writer feels dull the beat stimulant is fresh air. Victor Hugo makes 
a good fire before writing, and then opens the window. I have often 
found temporary dullness removed by taking aturn out of doors, or 
simply by adopting Victor Hugo’s plan. At one time I did myself 





harm by drinking tea, but have given up both ter and coffee. My 
breakfast in the morning is a basrio of soup, invariably, and nothing 
else. This is very nnusnal ia England, but not uncommon in 
France. I find it excellent, as it enpporta me wel! through the morn- 
ing, without any excitement. 

Mr. Thomas Hardy : 


I have never found alcobo! hel; 


ful to novel-writing in any degree. 
tof wine, taken aa a pre- 
1e writer to the quality of 





My experience goes to prove that the eff 
liminary to imaginative work, is to blind 
what he produces rather than to raise its quality. When walking 
mnuch out of doors, and particularly when on continental! rambles, | 
occasionally drink a ylase or two of claret or mild aie. 

Mr. W. D. Howells: 

I never use tobacco, except in a very rare, self-defensive cigarette, 
where a great many other people are smoking; and | commonly 
drink water atdinner. When! take wine! think it weakens my 
work, and my working force the next morning. 

Mr. Charles Reade : 

Itried to smoke five or six times, but it always made me heavy 








and rather sick; therefore, as it is not a necessary of life, and costs 
money, and makes me sick, I spurned it from me. I have never 
felt the want of it. I have seen many people the worse forit. I 
have seen many people appa.ently none the worse for it. I never 
saw anybody perceptibly the better for it. 

Mr. John Ruskin: 

* Mr. Ruskin entirely abhors the practice of smoking, in which he 
has neverindulged. His dislike of it is mainly based upon his belief 
(no doubt a true one) that a cigar or pipe will very often make a 
man content to be idle for any Jength of time who would not other- 
wise be #0. 

M. Taine: 

I have never made use of alcohol in any form as an essential 
stimulant. Coffee suits me much better. Alcohol, so far as I can 
judge, is good only as a physical stimulant and afier great physical 
fatigue, and even then it should be taken in very small quantities. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope: 

I have been a smoker nearly all my life. Five years ago I found 
it certainly was hurting me, Causing my hand to shake and produc- 
ing somnolence. I gave it up for two years. A doctor told me I 
had smoked too much (three large cigars daily). Two years since I 
took to it again, and now smoke three small cigars (very small), 
and, so far as I can tell, without any effect. 

So faras any general conclusion can be deduced 
from experiences so contradictory, we should formulate 
them somewhat as follows: While some industrious 
and indefatigable literary workers have achieved a 
large amount of literary Jabor without any kind of 
stimulant, the greater number of brain workers use 
some sort of stimulant:—a cold bath, a run in the 
fresh air, tea, coffee, quinine, light wines or beer, 
spirits, or tobacco in some one of its various forms. The 
supposed necessity for this is thus philosophically ex- 
pressed by R. E. Francillon: ‘‘ My general theory is, 
that bodily labor and exercise need no stimulant at all, 
or at most, very little; but that intellectual, and es- 
pecially creative work, when it draws upon the mind 
beyond a quickly-reached point, requires—being a 
non-natural condition—non-natural means to keep it 
going. I cannot call to mind a single case, except 
that of Goethe, where great mental labor has been 
carried on without external support of some sort; 
which seems to imply an instinctive know.edge of how 
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under normal conditions. Of course the means must 
differ more or less in each individual case ; and some- 
times the owner of a creative brain must decide wheth 
er he will let it lie fallow for health’s sake, or whether 
for work’s sake he will let life and bealth .” But 
in so far as tobacco, or wine, or spirits are used for 
this purpose, experience proves them to be generally 
damaging if osed before work as a spur to the brain 
dangerous however used, as tending to impair and be 
fog the brain, and useful, if at all, only after work, as 
a restorative of powers exhausted by the nervous 
drafts made upon them. 


A NEW DEPARTURE; OR, A NEW RE 
TURN? 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 

Y O discussion regarding the present movement in 
na New England theology, more important, more 
enthusiastic, more positive, and more frank, has oc- 
curred than the discussions to which the Congrega- 
tional Club of Boston gave its attention last Monday 
evening. The occasion was the regular monthly 
meeting of this organization ; an organization com- 
posed of both laymen and clergymen, to the number 
of three hundred and twenty-five, and whose purpose 
is, if somewhat ecclesiastical, more, and indeed thor 
oughly, social. 

The question about which the bate waged was: 
Theology—a New Re 
turn.” The first address was given by the Rev. Dr. 
W. E. Merriman, formerly President of Ripon Col- 


lege, known as a clear aud vigorous thinker, and 


“The Present Movement 


whose installation over his present charge in Some 
ville, in the teeth of the profession of rather hetero 
dox views of the future life, is a water mark of the 
present movement. The literary and intellectual 
fervor of his address was alone equaled by its extreme 
frankness. Of it we can present but a brief outline. 

It is plain, remarks Dr. Merriman, that there 
is & movement in theology; tur this move- 
ment is only the result and the continuance of 


former movements. For movement, and indeed pro- 
gressive movement, is the normal condition of New 
England theology. This preseut movement is not 


a school, it has no leader, it has no organization, 
and it wauts none. The signs of ils presence are 
seen in the preaching, in the theojovical literature, 
ineccilesiastical action, as represented in the Councils of 
1865 and 1880, and in the ordination and installation 
of ministers holding views not ordinarily reputed or- 
thodox, and in the qualified creed -subscription of the 
time. Those who embody this new move 
of average learning, of average ability, and of common 


‘ment are men 





sense. It is not represented by professional agitators 
Its nature is determined by the demands of Caristian 
work. Itis a progress. As every science progresses, 
so also must and dues the science of theology. It is also 
& movement in the plane of evanveiical truth and 
evangelical faith. 

This movement runs along tliree lines : the Seript- 


ures, the atonement, and the future life. It is not 
opposed to the Scriptures as tue w rrd of God, but it is 
opposed to certain theories about the Scriptures. It is 
not subversive of the incarnation or of the divinity of 
Christ, but it is subversive of certain theories respect- 
ing Christ. It is not simed against immortality or the 
punishment of the sinner, but it*is directed against 
certain doctrinal definitions of eternal punishment. It 
refuses to limit Christ’s grace. It belicves that Christ 
will be offered to all men. It holds that all will have 
a Christian opportunity since all are to be subject toa 
Christian judgment. 

This movement is termed a new departure. Lt might 
better be called a new return. For it is a new return 
in no Jess than six respects. 

It is a new return to the Scriptures. From theories 
of inspiration, from formal overstatements concerning 
the book, from formal understatements concerning 
the contents of the book, from the use of texts as evi- 
dence of abstract propositions, it is a return to the 
Scriptures themselves. It is also a new return to faith 
as an element and factor in theology. The Holy Spirit 
abides in the church and guides it into advanced truth. 
The Christian experience which is constantly growing 
should enter into theology and make it living. It is 
also a new return to a better method in theology. It is 
further a new return to Christ as the center of the 
theological system. He is the truth about whom all 
truths revolve. Calvinism made the divine decrees the 
center. Christ comprehends and explains decrees. 
The covenants do not explain Christ, but Christ ex- 
Plains the covenants. Christ is not for the law, but 
the law is for Christ, and should be the schoolmaster 
to bring us to Christ. This movement is also a new 
return to a spiritual conception of Christianity ; and 
also to Christianity considered as a religion absolute, 
ultimate, and supreme. 

With these positions the Rev. Dr. A. H. Plumb took 
issue keen and strong. Dr. Plumb opposed this new 
movement because it is vague in profession and aim 
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Aprit 5, 1883. 
The 
This indefiniteness is 


vicious in method and principle. movement is 


indefiniteness. 


churacterized by 


aconvenience for those see 





1g to evade responsibility ; 
free it- 
This vagueness is an obstruction in 


for it thus can be arrogant, and thus also can 


self from assault 





It removes the pressure from 


‘ading men to Christ. 
the urgency of present repentance ; it overturns re- 
definitions ; it tends to 
piety. Spiritual life 
) spiritual truth. This life can 
theology. It 
for faith depends 


ligious science hy wiping out 


overthrow religious life and vita 


18 Simply responsiveness t 


therefore be by a better also 


fuitl 


Evidence 


tends to overthrow spirit in! 
on definite knowledge 
belief. 


cessity of knowledge Coes away 


by doing away with the ne- 


with the necessity of 


faith in the religious life Ir proceeds upon a wrong 


method, for religious truth is received not, as it is rep- 


resented by this new movement, in large compreben- 








siveness, but in details and in particulars. The im 
plication in drift is that C In its sum 
snd substance is undergoing Although 
this is denied, yet the ioference is constantly mace 

It is made to appear as if doctrine needed to 
be recast Although the nal cilences are new and 
are advancing, vet tl facta of theology are old—a 

old as Christianity itself. Christianity has and bas 
bad a definite meaning sutticient for all human needs 
Under the vagueness of this departure sweeping 


strike st fundamental 








propositions, These aftirmations oppose the express and 
positive s atements of Curis which we have oO riyrht 
to question 

This NY vement 1* tonlyv v Age It is also vici us 

vicious in method and principles It is vicious, 
firs “i Calta nof the human reason above 
the tenc rof the divine book. !t allows the influence 

rit upon the ru Or sity of Christ’s 

ments. J ( istlan conscience is not to decide what 
is worthy what is unw y of God The move 
inent is alvo vicious by 1 f its abolition of old 
time doctrinal tests for tl ministerial office This 
movement emphasizes the ritcf the minister as the 
condition of ministe i] standing. In this respect 
this departure is eemi-universalism, and practica ly it 
is ul ’ sn It NS e fond i that 
an individual may hav anotherchar 18 life 
affords It ‘ ne f vyship a man sas a Chris- 
tian: itis cite iYerent thing » fe wship him 
as aminister. It is even a more different thing to fel- 


lowship him as a teacher of theology, and to instal 


him to teach to lents views usually re- 


The chief characteristic in these two addresses was 
theircandor. Not since this current issue was presented 
have iis two parties met in antagonism more open or 
mere complete There was no concealment! no ex 
I 4 i Phe 3 f i Hew returr 
Dr. M n n notes s rand ¢ 4 ayecd thre 
Vacuel ‘ v snes ith ew departure Dr 
! { i led With cqual stre t 

i CIGSTNUSS To The Christian Union the pastor of 
the W ut Av 1 ( rehh ps 1 Is respects by Way 

f vergence fron view He believed, in allusion 
to a recent letter i ts « mns, that not only many 

six months” but that many ‘twenty year " would 
be needed to place American theology, in its extreme 


liberality, abreast of English theology. 


The important question, however, relates to the 


sympathy of the three hundred laymen and ministers 


who listened to these addresses. It is difticult to say 


to which view the majority adhered. But it is plain 


that the desire prevatis that the discussion of the new 


movement should cesse. The Rev. Dr. Meredith and 
the Rev. B. F. Hamiiton expressed this sentiment, 
which received hearty applause. It is perbaps truc 


that this desire is more strong with the conservatives 


but many who delight i cir progressiveness believe 
that the interest of the church demands that we em 


phssize our similarities, whic ire many, and which 
lamental, and permit the superfieial differ 
But despite 


nature tke belief prevails that the 


are also fun 
} 


any a 
movement 


ences to disappexr. sire of this 
will still 
goon 
Boston, Mass 
yet? 
+ 4 
he 


done. 
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Small trouble did the query make 





At moth * Kes 

Those childhood days knew not heartache, 
White-souled, care-free— 

‘I pray thee, Lord, my soul to take,” 


Sufficed for me. 
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Short journey for the sleepy boy 
From knee to nest ! 

Short bridge 'twixt play-day’s tirelesa joy 
And night’s sweet rest 

No dreams that elumber to alloy 
No ghostly guest 

To bring foreboding and annoy 


To little breast 


Hiow wide, how dark the culf twee 


The long vears make 





How deep the game of life hat eer 
Ww ast atake 
What guests the pless 1 sve seer 
Whi x neurvacne 
What t r tt } 
What terror if ou ‘ | 
Git ( li Wuké 
And uow, tl rcle well-nig i 
‘ ehadews fled 
Mother at re ard i 
Weury, t 
ler ‘ i 
I i i 1 
OV ny i A 
lou peu te wra f (sod 
What muy t 4 
| ia r 
1! | ould e Lelore | BH 
So fur from mothe Kriee 
No ith 4th COls i Tliteht 
t doom t 
Naught sur inles for Jesus’ sake 
That ehildh« 4 
ray > tul 


A STRAWBERRY BED AND 
CARE FOR IT 


By H. @. CoRNRY 


HOW TO 








SUPERINTENDENT OF E COE 'S SMALL-FRUIT FARMS 
fl hesebsasnepatn ittager who possesses a garden ma 
make it a souree of avrecable and healthful o« 

cupation ¢ at tli sme time a source of profit | 
owners «f many country hom vever, do mak 
the be at use of the it y arcie is, aNd res Cor 
very make shift and hand-to mou k 1 cultiva 
tion. Among the many desirable hings so often, i 
such gardens, conspicuous by its absence, is a really 
good strawberry bed, and I propose t ve here me 
plain lirectl S ncerning the f rmat nh “ar di ¢ 17 
me, Which, if carefully f ved, cannot but yie 
satisfactory results 

Any good sound loam will grow strawberries wel 
but they will be found in the ghest perfection in a 
deep, most, rie maT pen it 2 situation and away 
from larve trees. By moist Id t mean a wets 
if water stands on « rust b W tne surface, drainage 
is necessary or the plants wi tt vt The grour 
that w Z 4 sor Will grow g 
Siraw be ‘ and there are m y arielies that can he 
grown profitalny o leurly Wilh proper pre 
aration and culture, so that 1 e nes be deterred 
from planting strawberries by the fear that his soil is 


not suited to them. I merely mention the above named 





soils as being the best 

The next consideration before planti is the prey 
aration of the ground, for large eroy ¢ only secures 
from a rich, deep, m wsoil, Cover the plot thor 
oughly with a liberal costing of well-rotted barnyard 
manure, and plow or spade as deeply as it is possible 
to do without } ging uj the 1s Do not beg 
operations until the ground is dry cuough to work, 
for if t wet and sticky it will be stiff and wi ke 
in hard Jumps. When in the right « fit i 
crumble freely under the spad plow Harrow or 
rake until the soil is smooth and friable, and you arc 
then ready to plant 

Where the cultivatio: 31 e done with « horse the 
rows must be three feet apart I nall beds, where 
the work will be do: by hand, let the rows be two 
feet apart. Planting should be done as soon as possi 
ble after the preparation ( Stretch a ling 
from one end of the plot to the ier, and set the 
plants one foot apart in the rows. Shorten the roots 


of the plants by cutting off witha sharp knife at least 
one-third of their irry the plants in a 
pail with a little water or in damp moss to kee p the 


length, and « 


roots moist, and take each plant mut as wanted Do 


not drop them along the row for their roots to dry out 


in the wind. A cold, dry wind is death to the tender, 


fibrous roots of plants. In planting spread the roots 


out as far as possible in fan shape, and press the soil 


firmly around them Set the pisnts about as deeply 
as they grew before, being careful not to cover the 


crown. Use a trowel if you prefer, but where the soil 

















8 mellow I tind I can ant much faster, and I think 
better, with my hands a If late r it 
is at all hot, shade the plants for a few day With a 
handful of hay, a large leaf, o1 met yr of the 
Do not allow the young plants t ear f t the rst 
year, but pluck the fruit ‘ 4 t 
pe irs 
The after-care of th ( ists in keeping it 
w cultivated and hoed, and that Ke ‘ re the 
We 3 Start It is easier t rO V 4 - ai t ( 
when there weeds tha e whe ly 
Hoeing also s the surface of t w hie ‘ 
very important cond ni t i ( rowt 
for 8 me and OTE t P it f , 
41ir and moisture, and th are ¢ ! ( It 
Suh we known fact that f jile 
slways keep the soilina n ler « tit than if it 
is left untouched and watered at the irface, and 
though it may seem astra yet it has bee ved by 
considerable practice that t \ ct fa hot 
su 1 t me trate go eply on w hoe y l 
Son that whic s ictt ea \V er 
ADDPear;r n the plants, ¢ them it 41 ( t ai 
at ervais Ut! y t th SCA i fou 
1 es gf t them ¥ yh y § ee 
bem off. By Fall the pants wi ‘ aT nu y st a. 
Pop-dress the rows w ne we rotted rt r 
( mpost ) the ap 4 f ere ‘ 
weather ¢ tne plants w n raw ng 
strawy manure, or other su ‘ r ) Cure 
ful that it not to ense I e¢ I s ch 
t protect the plants f ( ( 4 ( d 
len alternations of fre« 4 iwing, by whi 
they are heaved up and tbe fruit bud exposed and 
Kile As Or iS § i tS TA \ ie Love 
the covering from the ‘ and ‘ sa mulch, to 
protect the er from the when they come 
arly in the spring at lressing of u ached ! 
BASUCS A | carrie W y the 
spring rains will greatiy improve the y and e of 
the fruit After the bert are picked, fork under the 
mule between the rows and continue to keep the bed 
clean and free from weed 44 y year. 
Als Keep the runners cut From a bed we cred 
for, and not allowed to propagate itself running 
ree crops may be taken; but I ) 1 eat 
iavee bevond that, for the plants generally wear an 
cx ted aspect b ‘ L 1 ert ta 
ew 
For varieties, I select t f wing as the best for 
t nome garcc and ely t ect | Vera W ‘ 
ange of country On y. Bidwe I) for 
f um, ( ries [5M >) » 5 t and 
l ny for ite. ( Defiance. Ik l wid 
M Int Ver I 
Let me emphasiz 1 fow | mn the ibove 
as cssential t success l | roug et pre 
aration of Ut s A ern fF wy 
ted manure S yy t ! 
{ R te fy . ‘ 
hey are f ; a 6 
tirmly pressed ar ey r snd the crow 
eft uncovers i 2 
Wiowed ‘ * i rev 
48 they appear P er W ‘ i a 
rows wells ‘ 
A ibera Eas r f ‘ 
Ve Vy ¢ y ny 


HOW TO BEGIN WITH THE 


B t Mth W m A . D 
| HAVE 4 profou res ped Por PERT Le aril aul 
siwWays solicitous t n t row l-will Wher 
Luey t AWwny fT i I f Ww hie ie 
it) il S { f ai cLe4re l 
det of tl W ] r I { is 
hat the ADlesT cry y ari 
for Da i bow 
¥ i“ » = ‘ 

I ve rid e th ‘ ) 

rh up in the Ca W ‘ ) , { 8 
rise lt ry ry ‘ J 
41 Way K ut se 9 " 
yrass ] 1 I a 
mighty r, ac s t ‘ } 
it enters the A " ( I ] 
in my ary snd v Arh t i 
bye ne Ti w ft f ‘ 
it w? What fi 1 n 
lle and deat Sit Wali y 

Hnshine and 4dOV sii ft ‘ il 
Int What oce f intinite dest y sla 

And how smali & fluer 1 of 
that river and decide whith l Lie 
is given io infancy 

A baby is not a plaything I 
animated and besutiful flesh and bj 1to b ved and 
cared for as a thing of delight and pride On the 


whole, that baby is the most weighty thing in your 
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life ; the most serious thing that shall ever come under 
your hand. It makes cares and anxiety, but the cares 
and anxieties are nothing to the responsibilities. For 
the nurture of that little body there will be a demand 
for toil, but that will be nothing to the demand which 
shall be made by that soul wlich you see looking out 
of those blue eves. 

The young parent may believe, and be willing to 
accept what the consideration involves, that, with the 
dawn of that life. work, not merely pleasure and play, 
but solid work, and by-and by the most laborious 
and perplexing of all work, begins. It begins when 
you catch in eye and gesture the first dawn of intelli- 
geoce, and it will never end till the baby has grown 
beyond your control and his character is in crystallized 
form. 

I speak of work, and insist that the young parent 
shall understand and accept it. Oue of the most potent 
causes for the failure in the right training of children 
comes from indolence and out of a desire to escape 
trouble. It is easier—so it seems—for a parent to have 
a child go on his own way than to guide that way. 
Liziness and inertness makes the almost universal 
postponement of discipline. *' The child is too young,” 
is the plea; ‘‘by and by I wil! take the matter in 
hand.” When the by and by comes, and the necessities 
of the case press inexorably, the work has grown so 
large that the courage which hesitated at the first fats 
utterly now, and the boundiessly important task is put 
aside without an excuse. It 
parent to begin atall. 
ever. 

God has made it so that character depends on what 
lies near life’s starting-point. The parent too stands 
there, and not without what is necessary for the hour. 
The opportunity is arranged for the only one who can 
meet it. The parent stauds at the origin of the intel 
lectual and morzl life and the way is cicar by which the 
current can be turned. 

All that life hasits meaning from one thirg. This 
child is born under law. He will be under !aw forever. 
By no possibility can be get from under it. His happi- 
ness will depend on his attitude to laws, physical, in- 
tellectual, moral. He may go contrary to physical law, 
and by consequence halt through a maimed and sickly 
life ; he may go contrary tointellectual law, and live an 
ignorant or mistaken life; he may go contrary to 
moral law, andbe wicked and wretched forever; or he 
may by obedience to law be good ard wise and health- 
fulforever. All will depend on his obedience to law. 

Itisabhappy thing that the moral education of a 
child resolves itself into a single principle—that of obe 
dience. Tue life of a dependent being must ever be a 
life of faith, and the essential property of faith is obedi- 
ence. This runs through all the relations of this life 
and those which take hoid on the eternal future. 

it is not withouta deeply-seated reason that provision 
is made for training in this direction by the nature of 
the child’s mind, and msy be begun at the commence- 
ment of infantile life. 

Every parent rejoices in the evidences of mird in 
even the infant of a few days. The dawn of intelli 
gence is very early. Few have not noticed, too, how 
carly, wilh intelligence, is developed will-power and a 


The life opportunity is lost for 


desire to exert it. ‘‘He has a will of his own,” is 
Oten said of an infant who has been but a few cays in 
the nn 4 : Now with the development cf ictel 
lect the sion isto besin. Why not? 

I mother has the hours in her grasp when largely 


the « restion of character is determined, and they are 
the hours when it can be decided easiest and best All 
is simplified for her. It is not as if there were long 
and intricate processes of thought and wide general- 
izations to be made. It is all comprehended in just 
oae word—odedience 

In these mfantile days the parent is in the place of 
God. The child knows no other God. By, the divine 
ordering, the parent is there with all the great respon 
sibilities of the place. The baby instinctively 
nizes the parental authority, whether be yields to it or 
not. By and by he will have other laws which can be 
recognized and he will meet God’s authority. If he 
has learned to obey the lower he will be the better 
prepared to yield freely and willingly to the higher. 

To a Christian parent nothing will seem so impor 
tant as thal the child shall be a child of God, renewed 
by the Holy Spirit, and be made an heir of glory. 
When shal! the parent begin to do what he can to 
bring this great en! Tue answer isthe same: 
in these same infantile days. 

In the better and holier days of the church, I be- 
lieve we shall hear less of coaversions in advancing 
years, and we shall have more of the experiencing of 
the renewing of the Holy Spirit. There are, | doubt 
not, many whose pames are not earolled as members 
of the church who siill are children of God, made such 
before they were old enough to recegniz: any change 
of heart. Their hearts were changed, the regenera- 
tion took place, when they were little children. Who 
can say that parental prayer was not answered, and the 


recog- 


about ? 











| Serve, cr it may be that the name is & mistake. 


parents who made the prayers had not faith enough to 
believe that the answer was given? What mother has 
prayed with a boundless longing that God would make 
her child his child. and when are there better hours 
for this great work than these infantile hours? Why 
should not the Holy Spirit by his mysterious working 
overshadow this child, and in his own marvelous way 
make it new in Christ Jesus? Shall the parent pray 
that only in some future year, ten or fifteen years 
lence, he shall be renewed in a spiritual life? Shall 
the prayer not be that now, in these infantile hours in 
which Curist the Lord is peculiarly near, tue work may 
be done? Shall we not pray and expectit to be doae? 

Tuis training of obedience—wio shall say how much 
it is doing to facilitate this very work of God? The 
loving submission to parental authority—who shall 
say how it bears on the submission of the heart to 
God as soon as Gud is known? It is the blessed ex 
perience of many achild never to have known con. 
scious resistance to the authority of Gd. His claims 
the habit of the 
heart led to an instant and loving submission. This 
was £0 far back that the child could not know it. But 
the results of love and obedience as seen aj] the after 
Blessed the parent who begins 


were seen by a sort of intuition, and 


life declare its reality. 
soon enough with the baby, in work, in prayer, and in 
expectancy. 





| HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES 


is now too late for that | 


{The editor of thia departinent wiil be glad to receive queattiona, sug 
gestions, and experiences for (hia coir | 
me something more of Wm. D 
ta * Library of Poetry and 
° which gives only the dates of his birth and death. He 
which every echool-boy knows: 


Will some of your reader 





mond than can be learned from Bryar 
Song * 
the author of that delightful poem, 


nber of midnight 





The sailor-boy lay, 
His hammock swan loose 
At the sport of the wind, '« 
Bat fl Ihave searched here and there for info ition cor 
g him, I can find only what I have mentioned 


tf ' 
Mal 





The author of 
il a poem aa the one from which I have quoted cannot bul 
have produced others, possibly of not so wreat merit, bat worthy of 
perpetuation Am2s 
Either the author of ‘‘ The Mariner's Dream" is William 
Dimond, who was one whose fame rests on @ siugle poem, 
and whose history a large public has had no interes’ to pre- 
We question 
whether it may not be that William Drummond was the 


author. Whois curious enough to search out the matter ? 
Wili you please inform me through the colnmns of The Christian 


Union, whether the edition of Jameson, Fausset & Brown's ** Com- 
mentary,’ pnblished in fone vols. by J. B. Names, Mich., is the 
same as the one published by Lippincott, Phila., in six vola.? Or 
is it an abridgement of that work? Also,if an abridgment, ia it 
suflicientiy comprehensive for tbe ordiacary Sunday-school teacher 
and Bible Student ? r. Wi 

KtaNnrone 

The Mich'gan edition is an abridgemert, we believe. An 
edition published by a subseription house in Hartford is un 
abridged, except by the omission of the Scripture text, and 
is considerably cheaper, though not as convenient for hand- 


| ing as Lippincott’s edition. 


Mur ajoung Folks. 


MISCHIEF. 
By Wiis B. ALLEN. 
ec COLEBROOK lived in a queer place. It 
wes a jittle valley, with huge mountains on every 
side, so steep and so close together that you would think 





| there was no way to get through to the worid cutside. 








8 me of the mountains were covered with pine and 
sc uce trees, clinging to their sides like the shaggy 
fur of a Newfoundland dog; others were bare from 
top to bottom, with bits of red stone tumbling over 
their ugly-looking ledges almost every day. The valley 
itself was pretty enough, with its tiny green meadow, 
and a brook which laugbed and played in the sunshine 
all day long. It was rather a lonesome place, to be 


‘sure, but Freddy did not mind that; for did he 


not have his father, and his mother, and the working- 
man for company ; besides the old red cow, tae horses, 
and five smal! gray kittens? These kittens were Fred- 
He was never tired of feeling their 
soft fur and cool little feet against his cheek, and hear- 
.pg theirsleepy purr r-purr r. Sometimes he would 
carry one of them slyly up to the sober cow, feeding 
quietly in front of the house, and place the kitten on 
her back. It was hard to tell which was more aston- 
ished, the kitten or the cow. At any rate, they both 
woul! jump, with such funny Jooks of surprise, and 
the kitten would run away as fast as ever she could, to 
tell her adventure to the other four. 

Ooe warm afternoon in June, Freddy was sitting on 
the piszz. watching the kittens, as they tumbled about 
afler their own tails, scampered across the green, or 
hunted grasshoppers from spot to spot. The breeze 
blew softly, and there was no sound ia the air but the 
rush of the brouk, just below the hill. 

The kittens raced about harder thanever. One of 
them in particular, whose namé was Mischief, was 


d.’s special pets. 








more active than all the rest. She would jump up 
into the air, turn somersaults, and finally took several 
steps on her hind paws in her esgerness to catch a 
bright red butterfly, just over her head. A‘! this 
amused Freddy greatly as he sat there in the warm 
sunlight, with his head leaning against the door-post 
But Mischief still kept on, becoming more and more 
daring. She seemed to have fairly learned to keep 
her balance on two feet, with the aid of ber bushy 
tail, for she ran about, to and fro, with her fore-paws 
stretched out after the butterfly, like a child. Once or 
twice she laughed aloud. It did not seem so strange, 
when she was standing up in that fashion, nor was 
Fredy at all surprised to notice that she seemed much 
larger than ever before 

‘*Of course,” he thought, ‘‘ one is taller standing up 
than when one is on one’s bands and knees.” The other 
kittens had by this time disappeared entirely from 
sight, leaving only Mischief, who now walked about 
more slowly, and, having caucht the butterfly, came 
sauntering up to where Freddy was sitting. 

‘‘Mischief,” he began sweetly, ‘‘you’ve no right to 
reat that poor butterfly " 
puzzled ; 


Here he stopped, rather 
what she held in her hand was certainly no 
butterfly ; it was a fan, covered with soft black and 
scarlet feathers, and richly ornamented with gems 
“Weil,” said the kitten, carelessly, ‘‘go on. You 
were saying it was nothing but a fly, I think ;” and 
she stooped slightly to arrange the foids of her dress. 
This was of delicate gray veivet, fitting closely to her 
pretty figure and trailing on the grass behind her. In 
deed, Freddy now saw that she was not a kitten at all, 
but a dainty little lady, about as high as his shoulder. 
Sle watched him with an amused smile, and continued 
to fan herself. ‘*I had such a run for this fan,” she 
went on, as if to put the boy at his ease; 
blew it quite out of my hand, and—dear me, there it 


“the wind 
goes again!” 

A3 she was speaking, the fan made a queer sort of 
flutter inher hands, and fl:ated off into the 
She sprang lightly into the sir, whirled around after it 
until Freddy’s head was giddy, then walked back 
quietly and stood before him again, fanning herself 
slowly, as if nothing bad hanpened. 

F.eddy felt that to be polite he ought to say some- 
thi ny. 

“J don’t understand, 
doubtfully. 

“Thats ‘Mischief,’” she said promptly 
“You needa’t trouble yourself to name me over again.’ 


“At 


sunshine. 


Miss-—-M ss-—” he paused 
Tight ; 
’ 


i , 


Sut you’re not Mischicf,” persisted Freddy. 
least not the one know. 8S ie’: a kitten” 

‘“*Well, what am I, pray?’ Freddy rubbed his eves ; 
there she stood, looking almost exictly as she had a 
minute before; yetthat was certainly a fuzzy gray tail 
resting on the grass, and these were certainly his 
kitten’s paws and round eyes. Ste was 
softly. 

‘*Now, Mischief,” he eagerly, “‘ you've 
been playing tricks, and I'm going to stroke you the 
wroog way, to pay up for it.”’ 

The kitten stopped purring. ‘' Don’t,” she said, 
sharply; ‘‘you’ll crumple my dress! There,” she 
added, in a gentler tone, seeing his dismay, ‘‘ you 
didn’t mean any harm. B:? a good boy and I'll let you 
Sie threw away her fan, and 


purring 


cried out . 


, 


take a walk with me.’ 


lire? 


held out her li 


: gloved hand to him, as she spoke, 
doubt. Freddy 
oY they 
A: they walked along, si le by side, 
dy, soft little tlow of talk 
that F.eddy could not tell it from purring half the 
time. At last they reached tie foot of one cf the 
bigh mouutains, and mischief began to scramble up, 
pullivg bim along as she did so. 

But I—never—was here before,” be 
as his little guide leaped from rock to stump, catching 
them gra’ efully, and swinging bim up afterher. Mis- 
chief never stopped, however, until they reached the 
very tip-top. Then they sat down to rest on a mossy 
rock. The view was glorious; Fred’y could see bis 
house, nestling in tue valley far, far below him, and 


firshe was a lady again beyond al 
took 
started together. 


ber hand with some hesitation, and 


M schief kept up such a s! 


tried to say. 


looking no bigger than a pin ia a green pincushion. 

‘* Speaking of pins,” said M schief, as if she read his 
thoughts, 
bunch ? 


‘‘how many pive needles are there in ao 
I suppose you learned that at school.” 

“No,” said Freddy; ‘‘we had how many shillings 
there are in a guinea, and how make a 
furlong, and - Here Mischief appeared so in- 
tensely interes cd that he was qnite eonfused, and 
stopped short. 

“Go on,” she cried, impatiently; ‘‘how do you 
make your fur long?” 


manv rods 


” 


Freddy was dreadful'y puzzied. ‘‘Excuse me,’ 
he said, ‘tI don’t think you quice understood me.” 

“Well, never mind. How about the needies ?” 

‘*T never learned that table.” 

*Hamph! I thought everybody knew there were 


three in a bunch on a piich pine, and five in a bunch 
on a white pine. It’s in the catechism.” 
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‘*No, it’s not,” said Freddy, decidedly. 

“Tt ought to be, then, which is precisely the same 
thing with us kittena. Well, let me see if you krow 
anything at all. Do you see that black cloud coming 
up over the hills?” 

ia y a. ’ ? 

“ Very likely it wil! rain to-night when that cloud 
gets here ; will it not 
‘* Yes, ’m,” replied 
‘Why shot 
Pre 


never 


m.” 


oy 


Freddy again, meekly. 
ud 


++ 9? 
(@ ite 


fdy looked at the cloud blankly; he 


thought of this before. 


“Of course you don’t know,” said Mischief, after 


waiting a moment for him to answer. ‘‘It’s because 

every drop of waterin that cloud has thin, gauzy 

wings of fog, and when they happen to come across a 
i 


eold breeze—as t yin these high mountains 
they shiver and fold up their wings so they can't ly 
what you call a 
my eyes 


‘“T'm going to try you just once 
Did you ever see 


hey often d 


any more, aad down they come in 


in storm. 
Now,” 
more, and ther we must be going. 


ra I knew that before I bad 


open. 
she continued, 
a kitten wal! 
“ Never,” said Freddy. 


tte 


ck On tip-toes ?” 

‘* Except,” he added slyly, 
“when they r butterflies.” 
Mischief laughed 


” 


jump a 
‘‘Dear me, you funny 
you 
Why, all kittens walk on tiptoes, from morning till 
night. That little crook that looks like a knecis really 


outright 


she said, ‘‘ where have been to schoo] ? 


hoy, 


a kitten’s heel. Horses walk the same way, only they 
have just one toe to walk on, and that longer than 
yourarm. You ask that little gray- bearded man with 
the blue spectacles, that comes here once in a while 
ind jie will tell you that many thousand years ago 
iorses had as many toes as kittens, but they are such 
vreat, awkward things that all their other toes have 
been taken away from them. A cow has me 

‘liknow!” cried Freddy. ‘*Soe has a cloven hoof, 
Without any toes at all.” 


* You're all wrong, as usual,” said Mischicf briskly, 


‘* What you call her hoof is her two toes. Though why 
she should be allowed to kes more than a horse, I 
never could see. Great red thing!” Just then, a big 
drop of raincume down, Spat! on Mischief’s nose. 
She rubbed it off hustily with her nice litthe mouse- 
gray glove ind ed ut her witha frightened 
ir ‘It never will do for me to be caught in a 
shower,” she nid, rmy gloves and dress will be 
spotted. They’ve been in the family a long time and 


wert imp rted from Malta.” 
face, tick 
“Come 


Another drop struck her 
ing her so that she sneezed violently. 
1” phe off at a full 





cried, and started run, 


lown the monntain-side, pulling Freddy after her as 
before. ‘* Hurry, hurry,” she screamed; ‘faster, 
faster!” 

Freddy now saw, to his horror, that instead of 


descending the side on which they had come up, she 
was making straight toward the slope where the rocks 
and red. 

‘*Stop, stop, Mi 


ver the el 


were bare 





chief!” he cried breathlessly, ‘‘ we 


ep 
bik. 





1 
Shai 
B 


were on the 


fore the words were fairly out of his mouth they 


lye In that 


cTumMmoiing caye 
the brook a 


el 
instant Freddy could see 


of a precipice. 
the 
He braced his feet against 


road and 
thousand feet below them. 
st tried 


mo 


the nes and » snatch his hand away, but 
Mischief held it tightly than ever. With 
wild bound they were over the brink, out in the empty 
air, falling down, down, down. 

‘Come, come, Freddy, you'll be wet through !” 

Freddy | He was 
sitting on the piazza, and there was Mischief in his lap. 
haking off the rain-drops as they fell thickly 
upon her soft fur, and was struggling to get away 
from his hand, which was tightly clasped about one 


re 
TC 


one 


oked about him in amazement. 


She was 


of her fore-paws. His other band was held by his 
mother, who stood over him, laughing and talking at 
the same time. ‘‘ Why, Freddy, have you been here 
I guess the kitten has had a nice 


” 


aud just see how it rains! 


all the afternoon ? 
nap; 

‘*Mischief,” began Freddy solemuly, letting go her 
paw, ‘‘ what have you been - Mischief had 
already jumped and run off to the barn, to find her 
brothers and sisters. 


?” but 





AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


In a vase there is a bunch of small cherry and apple 
branches. There are no green leaves on them, but 
there are a few beautiful white flowers, and there are 
clusters of buds which will soon be pink apple blos- 
soms. ‘‘ Hurrah!” says Ciaude, ‘ we shall have cher 
ries soon,” and already he and Marion smack their 
But stop, my little man, they 
are only blossoms yet; very fair and sweet to be sure, 
but they will not turn to cherries, I fear. After afew 
days they will drop, and only the bare stick will be 
left. What makes the difference? Why do the blos- 
soms On the tree in the garden give us fruit and these 


lips at the prospect 


really had | 


blossoms none? Ah! now Claude sees—there is no | that is what] understood. When I opened the w 
root to feed these flowers. There was stored up on! dow pussy came climbing up the trellis and jumped in 
this little branch just enough strength to bring out | t 
: \\) Es ; 1a 
these few flowers, but no more; and there being no | pear Aunt Patience: 
root to bring more strength, the branch will wither I had some very pretty cards for Coris a card by 
away to put them i I also had a book ca Wah fw 
TI ] “a bl . > ti | +] , tells about eome woadertul piante Poa 
hese rootless, blooming sticks are not the only | I Gan ieedin ba echonl all ad 
ones in the world. There are plenty of them every grammar, history, and m Misa 
where. Kitty, who put on such sweet manners when | We have hads enow-storms 8 
she went to visit Gertrude, was a blossoming stick ; 
My |i'!le brother Latham is ver 
the flowers soon fell. Bert, who was not r to be = ea : 
| : 2 Se »standa ri vs 
| disrespectful again as long as he lived, was a very bare tot rail 
and ugly-lsoking twig when those first fiowers of his “ ell me how ¥ ‘ 5 
. s A » ‘ . re ra are , “ . 
good resoluti fell off from him. No good fruit in My tv rs y 
our lives will ever come, no matter how sweet and | ‘ : 
ig : . I Tey Inted t nes ‘e there w t ‘ 
promising the blossoms of outward conduct seem for | have not counted ae at f 
ce | he ang 2 w rt ret ( r ll 
a time, unless there’s a rood strong root getting | th usand. Iam waiti eu re int ndra 
. names 
strength for us from Heaven itself. And please ask | 2@Mes. 
your mother, with my love, whether she agrees with me S A M 
ond , , Dear Aunt Patience; 
that the goodness which has to be coaxed and fondied | “y, 
We went t fora walk ate i yor 
. . , " 1 | 
into the lifeis likely to be as short-lived as the } card was wait f f P 
soms on the cherry stick which were brought out by | » 4s 
warm Water inaci nav am very 0 ige r , 8 ‘ 
eee broke, and the t 4 I 
M att f ' 
. e 1 le nt steps: 2 
Dear Aunt Patience: ; 
I hope you ure wel lam nine years oid, I you re 3 I : 
ttle picture that I painted. I want y O please hay ar = ‘hecanse J < sas 
printed in The Christian Unior I for t wank y for 5H Westen ; x 
, t t eriw il ( r al | It # nice hare w, 4 ‘ YT 
echo and in a year 4 e doi ng | l ar ‘ ’ ra uf x 
Sraters mey I writing my second os 
will write to y« 
e. Good- : 
1 Yourr Wa ab 
Henry R, T if : 
. P , ; bank you for the beautiful fiowers; they made my 
If you can paint as well as this now, and you improve “ere ‘A f : y y 
: if : whole desk fragrant. 
as you grow older, I shali not be surprised to see fine ; 
pictures from your brush some day. My love to Jen- HARITY'S REPORT 
nie and your mamma. Previously acknowledged, ; ; 3516 74 
Fannie and Sue Campbe me! y of t ‘ 
CRa N.J., Mare 88 tle brother H 
Dear Aunt Patience : | , an I at 
A mar iA ait 
As I bave seen so many # W It tI ronnia Sb : 
would write to yo o M mms 4s f ant. ‘ . ; ) me 
tubscribers for The Chris Ur if “t years I} } : annie: 
‘ Andersor 
read your letters and ries I always 1 your letters ae 
Bt I live in a villawe, Cranford. My ai ine music les AOR : 
i Blanchar ) 
rons once a week. IJ go to acho hree eof “4 I was 
eleven the 14th of February. Every mor Friday we ave 4 g" 6 
speak. I apok ast month alor aud “ t clase. Onur Affectionately, A Pa 
chickens laid twenty-three eygs last 5 Ay, ¢ fit = J : 
chickens | = = - 
I have not asked you whether J can be your ni r ] BIBLE STUDIES 
Close now, 4&6 It is vetting k. Iam your No 
P ? 
How pleasant it will be when you and mainma \ : seicie ame : 5 
duets together. | r f ‘ 
1ets rair ri er. a “ 7 ce | in « 
It seems to me your chickens were pretty busy for erora. The t ” senta was knowr 
Sunday. But then chickens do not work six days emed from the earlies - 
apd 80 they do not need the seventh for rest, and, | I rated pl FO} who re ar I ears 
. vefore Chris i amous t 
things! they cannot know anything better than a barn- pa 
ry, cor ( r 
yard life. Some people think they can get along with- nd esamer 
out keeping Sunday, but I think they are likely to I Scriptures mak . 
come to a sort of barn-yard life, scratching and delv. | } * our version his trans! s 
nite a differ 
ing in the dirt, if they give up their Sunday. ee ; site 
) What in the 
WATERVILLE, Me., March 16, 18 a at connectior = here tweet A 
Dear Aunt Patience: lo what Roman Emperor dol a 
I should like to be one of your nieces To what ancient philosopher 
Iam eeven years old My aunt has a ir A I play | To what later anthor 
with her. I vorry for the poor sick W please | What comparisé . W 
eend the cotton-batting babice em a 
I send ten cents to Charity. P.ease iy love Trixi rom ‘ 
Fitza B } some inatance rss s 
P . | 2 
The babies went to the hospital as soon as I got ANSWERS TO BI . YY NE 
them, and I do not doubt they made some little girls soverw:.. Sonatas as % ng ae 
very happy. It was a very nice present for you to send. | the gate, andy an arrow r 
An arrow for A ry iy | i | 
Hanirax, N.S, March 21, 188 participate 7 ra ry 1. 1 Sav 
Dear Aunt Patience: Pealms ecxxvii., 4,5. 2 Kings x referring th ci 
I wrote you a letter abont a year ago, as I did 1 ree itinthe | custom of shorting an arrow ward the c r t ttacke 
paper suppose you did not get it When I was reading the letters in 1 Sam. xx., 2 ». 2Kingsix., 4. I 4 " 2 Cl 
vil Sar 15 
your paper of February 1, | saw that you wanted the address of | * yan ri rschas 
Lena W., of Halifax; as I suppose it means me, I am sending it: | ————_— - —_——- 
My brother is five years old, and he says he would like to be one of PUZZLES 
, JD hihi “be 
your nephews. We have had plenty of snow this winter, and we 
had plenty of fun coasting and tobogganing; now the etreets are fa AMPLE IN EVOLUTION 
of mud and water. I am now eight years old. If you receive thie VrRILbBe P 
letter, when I write again I will tell you all about my school and PRILB BL} 
Band of Hop I miet tell you thatl got a nice prize for bring sa 
echolars to Sunday-sechool. si 
Accept much love froin your loving niece, LENA RREI 
Can your brother print his name for me? Your let- PPSA 
ter is beautifully written for an eight-year-old. \ FRANK May 
HARADE 
Woston Station, Kent Co., Md., March 18, 18 | My first is a le ri mys ar ke 
Dear Aunt Patience : | earry fiat . f the e . 
Iam a little girl nine years old I have been wanting to write to Roman month : whole. a Greek f Oe 
you for a long time, and have been putting it off, ar at last I have Hou EN TON 
made up my mind to write. My uncle takes the Christian Unior I ARI 
would like very much to be one of your nieces. I go to school! and A study. 2 8 e pole of r Dr 
I atudy reading, arithmetic, spellir yexces®. 4, Im ary \ ‘ f Frat 
yeara old. She has a little kitten, and every mort 4 METI 
up the kitten gets up in the window and wait nt I ANAGRAM*® ON ee AND TAG! 
and when she comes toward the door it jumps down and runs for Sienta vane tn ie 7 a ' 
thedoor, My brother ia six yeara old He has a wagon, and ever oO cae H me , \ 
time the wheel comes off he comes in for the hammer and fixes it on ar Downroo. Web. H. Cheer Mary W 
himself ; bat it don’t stay fixed I have another sister eleven years | Hack MR HG 
old, and she wants to be one of your nieces, too. Emma and I will 
send ten cente each for the homeless boys and girls | ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 8 
Your niece, CARRIE S. A. En 1.-Othello, H I ® t 
It is a good sign when a boy tries to mend his toys ; i roe ——s 
‘ - | d Squarea, 
and perhaps you can help him mend bis wheel so that | OU IRK 
it will ‘‘stay fixed.” My cat came the other morning U PRON HIE! 
a})j nde , nat IRATE oe ee ee WAG 
to the foot of atrellis under my window, and said RUTIL BLAN - & 
pretty loud, ‘‘ Please open that window.” At least KNELL DENT GAR 
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A “NEW THEOLOGY” STATEMENT OF 
FAITH. 


Dr. Washington Gladden, late of Springfield, Mass., 
was installed over the First Congregational Church of 
Columbus, Ohio, Mareh 22. “ The Obio State Journal” 
contains his theological statsment in full, occupying 
three columns of that paper. From this report we take, 
somewhat condensing it, so much as relates to three 
Bibie, Atonement, and the Future Svate, 
the three points on which the new theology is popu- 
Yto be at variance with the old. Dr. 
vi | 








tonics, the 


jarly suppose 
Gladden is ree everywhere throughout the 
country as one of the frankest, most outspoken, and 
ablest representatives of the new movement in the Con- 

cregational Genomination. 
The Bible.—The chief vocation of the preacher is to de- 
clare unto men the mercy and syinpathy and help of God— 
‘1 of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


a revelation from God to man, uud the ree- 






the glorious gospe This message 
is only known by 
ord of this revelation 
writings prepared under the divine superintendence for this 
specific purpose. These writings wre the history of God's 
dealings with 2 people chasen by him, through whom to make 


is found in & collection of sacred 


known to men his gracious designs, and the reeord of the 
fulfillment of that gracious purpose in the incarnation of bis 


Son. Th 





vse Writings are unlike all other books because they 
stand in a direct and vital relation to this great fuct of the 
jistory—the incarnation of the Son of God. They 

»w ous the sublime work of preparation for this divine man- 
ifestation, and the 1srvelous results proceeding from it. 
None of them can be spared, for we need to know all the 
stages of that historic development in which th 
the Son of man was prepared. All of them are profitable 
for reproof, and for instraction in righteous 





advent of 


for doctrine, 
ness, the frank record of errors and crimes being especially 
uitful of admonition, The revelation of which these books 
& progressive revelation. It be 
a people on alow planeof intelligence and morality, 
and its teachings and regulations were largely accommod 1 
The law and the testi- 
mony were always the schoolmaster—the child leader—con 


ducting them up to higher grades and broader conceptions. 


+} 


ure the record was 


yan with 





to their mental! and moral condition. 


Uf this progressive revelation, as Canon Moziley has suid the 





end is the test. Itis by its fruit that we must judge of reve 
lation, pot by root nor stalk nor husk—surely not by smut or 
Of this revelation we may say that it is perfectly 


udapted to its purpose, and that the message which it deliv- 


parasite. 


ess to man, when rightly interpreted, is complete and autbor- 
There is no appeal from the words of 


Jesus Christ, toward whom ali these rays of revelstion cor 


itutive and final 


verge, aud in whom the broken lights of law and prophecy 





+ 
nt. 


have their explanation and fulfillme 
1] that is meaut by the incarnation and 
death of the Son of God I will not try to tell. There are 
depths bere which are net sounded by the plummet of our 
deepest phil and perhaps when we are most dog 
matic we sre furthest from the truth, I am not satisfied 
with any theory of Christ's atoning work, though I can find 
clements of truth in 








Atonement —A 


osorhy i 


all the theories. I think I can see Low 
Christ, in his death, not only reveals to men the unspeskahl: 
love of God, but 
} 


siso how he reveals to men their own ein; 
»w he endures the curse of the law ; bow he magnifies the 
Jaw and makes it 
obedience 


honorable, both by his suffering and his 
All these phrases have a real and precious mean- 
but the le- 
gal terms and formularies in which men try to explain 
Christ's work often seem harsh and crude tome. I will not 
repeat them. 








ing for me, which ] sometimes try to set forth ; 


I preagh Christ crucified : I tell men that he who loved 
them well enough to die for them promises pardon and 


peace to all who will trust in bim and follow him; that he 


able not « to save them from the guilt of sin ard from 
ts fatal consequences, but from the sin itself; that they who 
commit the keeping of their souls to him in well-doing are 
made by their fellowship with him partakers of his nature; 
that the injury wrought by sin in their souls will be repaired 


by his restoring grace ; that thus they may be cleansed from 
tin in the inward parts, their wishes sanctified, their pur 
pores puided, their lives regenerated and ennobled. 

The Future State.—The life into which the soul is brought 
when it is thus by faith made partaker of the divine nature 
is the eternal life. Jt is the kind of life that onght to last, 
and that will last. ‘‘The glory of going on™ 
What we call death has no power over it 


belongs to it 
Not more certain 
is it that sin has in itself the seeds of dissolution and decay, 
than that the virtue which is of faith has in itself the germs 
of endless life. What forms this life will take in the world 
tocome 1 do not know; the mysteries of the future L do 
not try to futhom; I only know that as it is ill with the 
wicked in this world, and in all worlds, so it is well with the 
righteous in this world and in wil worlds; and I ain content 
to wait for the knowledge of how well it is with them till 
that Shadow come who keeps the keys of all the erceds. 

Dr. Gladden closed his statement by reading, as 
declarative of his faith, the Nicene Creed. 

The action of the Council in 
was immediate and unanimous, Dr, 


proceeding to instal 
Bascom of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, preaching the sermon. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 

(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
commns.)} 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—Monday evening, March 26, the Chinese Department of 
the Pilgrim Congregational Sunday-school of New York 
City gave a reception to pastor, teacher, avd friends. The 
chapel of the new church on Madison Avenue, corner of 


| missionary after years of labor were listened to. 
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One Hundred and Twenty-‘irst Street, was in their possession 
during the day, and the kitchen, parlors, and lecture-room 
showed a busy set of men working with perfect system, evi- 
dently with happy hearts, in preparation for the entertain- 
ment of the evening. The large Sunday-school room was 
adorved with hanging baskets and various unique Chinese 
decorations. 
gathered in this room with two hundred invited friends, and 
exercises that would have gladdened the heart of the foreign 
Whole 
psalms were repeated by these men from memory: slso por 
tions of the New Testament. Hyinne were sung in chorus and 
by indivi luals, and Lam Henry made a tender address of 
thanks forthe kindness shown them in teaching them the Eng- 
lish language and the truths of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
The pastor, the Rev. &. H. Virgin, made brief reply; all 
joined in the Lord's Prayer, and then 
lecture-room, where tables were spread for two hundred 
gnests, laden with everything to appetize and satisfy. 
With rare delicacy these nen had sent their provisions toa 
public bakery for the cookipy, that no one need fear the con- 
tuct with the laundry; cakes of various kinds were all provid- 
ed from the same source, and if wsny oue weut with squeam- 
ish dread of unwholesome viands they partook with zest of an 
abundant feast. Packages of fruit, nuts, ete., were also pre- 
pared for each guest, It was the Chinaman’s ‘* Thank you.” 
aud it was hearty snd honest. Chinese music was furnished 
by three performers during the banquet, the verfume of 
burping sandal wood was wafted through the room, and 
the suggestion that too much expense had been incurred was 
met by the constant remark, ‘‘ We sre so glad ta do it 
This school has had seventy-five different members, has 
sbout thirty scholars at present, and is very successful 
Mrs Dr. Shaw is at its head, sided by Mrs. Seaman and an 
able corps of teachers. Mr. Virgin speaks to the sciool 


proceeded to the 


every Sunday on some simple anc vital truth of Christian- 
ity, and always urges the men to write to friends in China 
every new truth they learn, even before they are ready to 
accept and act upon it. 
the Gospel, and foreign misslouary work be don 


Is it thus that China may be taught 





at our very 
door ? 

Brooklyn Tabernacle 
The Rev. Mr. Talmage will be assisted by the 
Rey. Edward Payson Hammond. 
beld each day. 

—The Presbytery of Newark will meet at Newark, N. J.. 
this week. 

—The vreatest success is attending the pastorate of the 
Rey. A. J. Behrends, D. D., at the Central Church, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. Every pew in the church is rented. 
day the home and the mission schools contributed #2 500 for 
the furnishing of the Bethesda Chapel. This, with the 216, 


(0) appropriated by the church, will complete a handsome 


-Revival Services will begin in the 
this week. 


Three services will be 


Last Sun- 


building. 





The troubles which ! 





almost divided the Baptist 
Church at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., have finally been amicably 
adjusted. 

—The Treasurer's report to the Board of Bishops of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church of America shows 
that over $4,000 has been paid in as a general fund. The 
church has a@ membership of over 225,000. 

—Some of the Lutheran ministers of Pennsylvania are dis- 
cussing the advisability of a Lutheran Episcopate. 


—The snniversary committee of the Krooklyn Sunday- 


7. 


choo] Union have appointed May 25 as Anniversary Day 





—A revival is in progress at the Exchange Street Metho- 


5 


list church at Auburn, N. Y. A series of meetings ure 


ing conducted at the Opera House, same city. 

—A lurge and enthusiastic temperance meeting was held 
t the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, March 27 The Revs. 
Henry Ward Beecher, A. G. Hutton, Dr. Iugersoll, and many 


ther prominent ministers, were 


- present a) da addressed the 
meeting. 
old @ 


—The American snd Foreign Bible Society will t 
specitul eeting ig Oliver Street Baptist Charch on the 16:h 


¢ 


—A brief but satisfactory re rt 1 


port is msde by a missionary 


of the American Sunday—<-choo! Usion in North Carolina to 


Olivet Chapelin New York: ‘During my last missionary 
year I have organized 52 Suuday-schools, with 271 teachers 
and 2,643 scholars; visited aud sided 43 schoo's having 241 
teachers and 2,545 scholars, re-visiting 17 schools. 1 bave 
distributed 147 bibles aud Testaments, visited 185 families, 
made 65 addresses. Ten Sucday-schools repors) 128 conver- 
sions. Two new churches have been organized and four 
bouses erected for Suuday-schools.”* 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Central Church of Jamaica Pisin, Mass., has had 
for two years a church temperance organization which is 
somewhat unique. Ita foundation principle is to unite rather 
than to divide, to avoid the objections usually made against 
such societies, and practically to concentrate the temperance 
sentiment of the church for influence upen the community 
aud for the education of the young. Its object as set forth 
in the second article of its constitutioa is as follows: 
Our object shall be: 1. To giye testimony to the vaiue and 
mauliness Of temperance, and of abstinence as the truest 
temperance in regard to all intoxicating beverages. 2 To 
do what we can to strengtheu ourselves in these convictions, 
and to lead others to them. 35. To plant ourselves upon the 
two principles of Christian conduct, self-denial for the 
sake of one's own highest good, und self-sacrifice for the 
good of others. 4. And in allto pointtothe grace of God 
in our Lord Jesus Christ as alone able to keep us from falling, 
aud to establish usin every good word and work. For the 
pledge against which so much objection is made, especially 
for children, & declaration of ** Purpose to abstain from and 
discountenance the use of all intoxicatiog beverages " is sub- 
stituted, signature to which is the condition of membership, 
This card is prepared for distribution among the families of 


By eight o'clock seventy or eighty Chinamen | 








the congregation, and is to be taken home and there con- 
sidered and signed. There are places for several signatures 
upon each card. The following provision is also an article of 
the constitution, and is printed upon each card of member- 
ship: ‘* Members muy be released from their membe 





ship, and 
from the obligations to this Union involved in siguing the 
declaration set forth by it, upon application made in writing 
to the secreturyjfor such release."’ This makes the signature 
while unrevoked, the declaration of a present purpose. We 
commend this plan to the attention of our readers, as one at- 





tempted solution of the problem of a church temperance or- 
ganizution. Itis said to work well, 

—A correspondent connected with the Boston North-end 
Industrial Home writes: Our dependent poor may be classi- 
fied as follows: 1st, ‘Those who could be independent if they 
would; 2d, those who would he independent if they conid. 
(Rev. J. L. Withrow.) 
management of the associated churities of Boston, we ure 
trying the experiment of industrial training for the second 
The first step was to secure a large building in the midst of 


Leaving the first class to the eflicient 


a population of 50,000 people, crowded into a very small 
section of the city. This building is known as the Indus- 
trial Home, and its motto, *‘ The truest charity trains the 
poor to help themselves,” proclaims to the whole neighbor 

hood its object. We find ourselves surrounded by not less 
than four hundred grog-shops and one hundred houses of ill- 
fume, with their attendant dance-houses. Multitudes of 
people of all nationalities and trades, from the Jewish mer- 
chaut to the Lialisn organ-griuder and rag-—picker, throng 
these streets and alleys. Here also are multitudes of people 
of no trade, but that of deceiving the charitable public, sye 

tematically going the rounds from one relief-givinyg society 
aod individual to another; thus maintaining an easy and idle 
existence. Undismayed by various hindrances we are de 

termiued to solve the problem upon this ground; und have 
already established several departments in the buiiding 
These de 

cooking 

echool for women ard girls, a printing shop for boys sand 
girls, alittle housekeepers’ class, carpenter shop, boot and 


which will reach these multitudes in many ways 
partments comprise a laundry, sewing-room, 


shoe shop, circulating library and reading-room, a day 
nursery, kindergarten, amusement room, coffee room, Cafe, 
andan employment department. Good entertainments ure 
given, with an admission charge of five cents, A chapel in the 
buildiug, entirely distinct from the industrial departments, 
furnishes a place for religious and temperance meetings 
Here also held a flourishing Subhath-school. Several 
hundred members have connected themselves with the 
various classes of the Industrial Home, whose ages vary 


rs and ten; 





from eighteen months to three score yes while 


under the in 





thausands have come directly or indirectly 
fluence of the inetitutior 

—The South Churehb parish at Pittefield, Mase., has increased 
the Rev. C. H. Hamlin’s salary from 21.500 to $1700, sud 
the Episcopalians have raised Rector Newtou's from $2,000 
to 22,500 

—The Easter offerings a@ 


+ 


Grace Church at Fair Haven, 
Conn., to reduce the church debt, amounted to FZ52 03, the 
children giving $80.17 
the past year was #1,875 
—The Committee on Public Charitable Institutions of the 
Massachusetts Legislature last week considered the order 
relative to religious instruction in prisou. It instructs the 


The net reduction of the debt during 


committee to inquire into the expediency of so changing the 
law that no minor children in the Stute’s institutions shall be 
compelled to attend or participate in religious services otl er 
than those which have been the choice of their parents 
Charles F. Donnelly, member of the Board of Health, Lunacy 


and Charity, sv! 1] which 18 substantially the Eng- 
lish Jaw passed in 1868. It provides as above, unless the 


mnitted at 


minor, being over twelve, desires otherwise, and also places 
special restrictions upon attempts at proselytizing by oflicers 
of the Board or persons to whom the children are inden- 
tured. 

tion of Universalist churches held a 
What 


rease interest In Church Worship 


—The Boston Assucia 
conf rence last week. The sut 
Methods to inc 


jeet discussed war, 





are the Best 
and Work.” 

—There is considerable religious interest awakened in the 
Congregational Cuurch at Glastonbury, Coan. 
held every evening by the pastor, with some outside assist 
ance. 

—April 15 has been appointed asa day of fasting and 
prayer in New Hampshire 

—The Hampden County (Mass,) Congregational Suuday- 
School Association will hold @ convention, May 15 aud 10 at 
Shelburne Falls. The spring meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Congregational Sunday sehool Union will meet at 
Fitchburg, June 12 and 15. One session will be devoted to 
the primary department. 

—The Essex (Mass.) Congrevational Club at their last 
meeting discussed ‘‘ Christian Work among Romanists," 
opened by the Rev. C. B. Rice, of Danvers. ‘The general 
thought pervadiug und running through the essay was that 
there should be a more hearty fecling among Protestants of 
personal friendliness toward the Roman Catholics. He spoke 
of their growth among us, but said there were errors among 
them that, both on their own uccount and curs, they should 
be lifted out of. 
tical organization, too much power beivg | 
hands. 

—The Sunday bill was rejected by a large majority in the 
Connecticut Legislature last week 

THE WEST 


Mee tings are 


These were crrors of belief and ecclesias- 


jaced in one man's 


The Congregational Ministers’ Union of Chicago met at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, und discussed ** Progress in 
Theology. What is Meaut by it? Is it Possitie?” The 
Rev. Dr. Caverno opened the discussion, and said in sub- 
stance: I answer the last question first, and im the aflirma- 
tive. The question, ‘‘ What is meant by it?” is a broad one, 


and includes the whole history of man’s progress in science, 
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ete. All such matters bear upon our knowledge of the being | MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
of God. With the help of the microscope we can make a | eee 
better theological argument than David could. Then, too, —Georve Alien, of waaay aap Mare ‘ 
there has been progress in moral consciousness. All social Chica Van cick. vaso ee ee 
questions are more fully discussed, better understood, more | pag received a call to the Sorth Five ~ ' 
fully developed now than in New ‘Testament times. Mr. | Erastus Maltby, senior past of the \ 
Cuverno summed up the answers to the question by saying | died March 28 at ‘l!aunton, ur 
that it means @ continuous adjustment of facts in theology Amos Strong, pastor of the First Chu 
tothe mental and moral consequences of sin. Dr. Board- | Comn., has resignes cece 
man, speaking first of natural theology, thinks no progress | , C. Hougt sei 
has been made. New scientific facts may have beer discoy resignes 
ered, but the question still remains,‘ Is the theology argument a oe i + ‘ ‘ e : 
good?" But granting all that is claimed for this point, does a William R. D g pa . i 
new scientific fact add anything? Wouid the discovery of 4 
new sonnet of Shakespeare add anything to our knowledge of ster B, I f Oworso, 4 
Shakespeare? Nor bas there been progress in revewled | Flint, M 
theology We must hold to this, if we believe the Bible to } Orange H. Spoor, past r ‘ 
be inspired ‘here may be achange and improvement in | T#igued 
our forms of statement, but our premises are derived from M. Wooley Diryker, of ithaca, N. % as 
the Bible. [The conelusions sre laid down in the Bible. ere ales sahalecias sa — ot ; . 
They are not changed ard cannot be changed by the improved Spr ee ae ¥ gi hae 4 fee ee " 
consciousness of men. The question was farther discussed Leroy M. Pierce, pastor of t 
by the Rev. W. A. Lloyd and others has resigned 
Bishop Whipple administered the rite of confirmation Rufus B. Tobey, who accepted aca tO 
upon 247 Ind.ans during his recent visits to the Chippewa | Mass., bas asked for a release on acco ‘ 
Mission, where there are now eight churches. Theron H. Hawkee, pastor of the Piret Ct ' Marie 
—The Central Woman's Christian Temperance Union held ax resigned, Every effort is being made to ma . 
their ninth snuual convention at Chicago, Ll, recently. The | °" - oe ee a ee a 
various committees report favorat le progress during the | 0 i, Sr Marie re mee 5 Oterc) 2. uM ae 
year. The work of the matron at the police stations is re- | abor ag a missionary in the fore the 
ported 4s resulting in much good Homes have been found George E. Beach, pastor of irch a 
for fifty women and girls who were brought to the statior | res d, and will remev akota 
for various slight offerses. The work at the Rehoboth David C, McNair stor of r M 
School is one of the promising in the ci rhe school is | signed 
almost self-supporting. pe aera see othe church at 2 ; 
et A sheltering arms nursery is to be established at Chicago, so BPISCOPA 
ill | Bishon Littleiot are oe 
There is every prospect of the high license law being | Edwar Coa un his services at G ( 
passed by the Illinois legisiature | trict of J k v.Y 
Carleton College, at Nor , bas recently re- | H. M. as ree fi 
ceived the generous donation of twelve thousand dollars | Sa ,B N. Y., and \ 
from Mr. Edward H. Williams, of the Baldwin Locomotiy \. H. Partr f e 
Works, Iphia. This pays the cost of the Scientific | 2?P8remty 'y } 
Building, recently completed, which will be named William: | ; re Z er ete : ; 
Hall, as & memorial of a very promising sop of the donor. ot a i allel 
who died & few years since, before completiog his studies | H. Usher ™M , rector of e ( ‘ f 
Such gifts are greatly needed in the West, and are of abiding | dence, RK. 1. resiyned a sho me since 
value. We wish more cf our capitalists at the Kast appreci | accept the resignation, and have ed 
ated the great Importance of founding and building up in | Henry Ferguson, of | nt, N.1 om 
that part of cur country, now developing so rapidly, Chris feesor of P can wach cmaces ; 
tian izstitutions Gf a higa grade. There can be no wiser in— | COPD and the Kev. I beet, OF Mens Sg 
vestcocntn feseor of Mathematics and Astronomy rt B 
The Presbyteriar nister f Chicayo ha decided t Ee se eintiaic is . 
organize a club, and a meeting wil e arranged for the ir | gs Gr Raipinicincy , ; ich api 
itiatory step, with delegates from all the churches. | ‘ N Y.. di Ma = I. es i ye r 
THE SOUTH | Lindsay Parker, w for the past three years has lee ‘ 
if first Street Church at New Yori is « 
The Methodist Protestant Chur in the United States | t Episcopal Chure 
is sinall in numbers compared with its motber church, the | ck, pastor of the ¢ ia j 
Methodist Episcopal, but in many parts of the country it | ¢° } 
possesses @& membership and influence second to non: |. F, Goucher, w wae ate Rt peas on de 
Maryland is one of the strongholds of Methodist Protestant | Church at Baltimore, Md., w : : — ee ' 
ism. The Maryland Annual Conference has just closed its | ‘ sora - : 
fifty-fifth session in the town of Westminster. This body be Ras oe pes . a a Bre N + “4 
ccmprises One hundred ministers and san equal pumber o Ict da Sit “, pas f pas \ s 
sy representatives, with uw membership of upwards of | Avenue Church, fel! last week, and fatal results 
15,000, and church property valued ut three-quarters of | PRESBYTERIAN 
million. Westminster is the seat of Western Maryland Col Allen F De Camp, pas the Cor al ( 
lege, which tas been owned and patronized by the denom | Egrer M as S i \ 
ination for fifteen years, and also of newly-established New ¥ 
Westinivster Theological Seminary, which has been in sue- | peas Dee ERee 2s New Yo 
cessful operation one year, and which the Conference most | y pe i , 
heartily endorsed and provided for. The foreign missionary ‘dnlonaa. 3 i : ‘aa : oF 
terest ran bigh at the conference, occasioned by the sap- | John E Wr pastor recently , 
pointinest by the Board of Missions of one of the ministers, | at Chicavo, 1 as received aca he Market S ( 
the Rev. F.C. Klein, & graduate of Western Maryland Col Germantown, I’a 
lege, a6 a Missionary todapan. About $600 were raised by id. Robertson, pastor of the chu ut Canisteo, N. 
the Conference and congregation to provide for Mr. Klein, sie aa ec iil bala 
while the contributions from the churches reached an un Bar TINT 
precedented figure. The Rev. J. T Murray, D.D., pastor of . 7 P. Hunter has received a call to the sit 
the Westminster Church, was elected to the presidency of : = ; 4 
. - Geerze Pierce, pastor of he church at Gre Valley Pa., | 
the Conference lhe Conference is extending its work conical: ; : 
through the States of Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, R. D. Grant of Poughkeepsie, N. ¥ as received , 
Virginia, and the District of Columtna. Its next session will | church at Wakefield, Mass 
ba held at Pocomoke City, Md., March, 1884 —F. G. McFarland was ordained minister at the North Bay 
—The Baltimore Conference, M. E. Church South, reports | Church at Columbus, Ohio 
possession of 595 churches of a probable value of $765,000 Thomas Tellier, pastor « ae Se Pittslor Yt, Das 
parsonages, 82; probatle value, $127,000; indebtedness, signed. 
#8 000; amount raised for building and improvement, $37,- a wtogs ey PORES OS Che ORES BE Laer — , 
- S - | (fel week. 
000: indebtedness, 000. It has also 487 Sunday-schools, _J. J. Muir, pastor of a ¢ on Staten Island, N. ¥.. haan 
with 28.400 scholars; expenses, $11,000. It is recommended | cejyeda call to the North Church at Philade phia, Pa ‘ 
especial attention be paid to the organization of missionary OTHER CHURCHES 
societies in the Sunday-schools, and efforts made to keep the L. M. Porter tarian), of Newton, Mas " : 
schools open throughout the winter. A Sunday-school de to the church at Petersham, Mass 
pository in Baltimore is commended. ‘The $2,000 assessment Albert S. Nickerson (Unitarian), pastor ir at W 
for educational purposes for the year goes to Randolph- | Wk, Mass., has resigned. 
Macon College. S. A. Waite (Universalist) pastor of the church at Ora Mia 
—The congregations of the Middletown aud Odessa (Del.) | "* Te*lenet. —— ; de De 
M. E. churches have recently paid to Rev. B. F. Price ie te: set lebes : srapthed — 3 ees 
‘ ford, Vt., has accepted a call to church at Sj va M 
& balauce of salary which has been owing him since 1843 J. O, Darling (Universalist) of Tufts College has a ne 
The original sum was but 243, and principal and interest | to the church at Mechanic Falls, Me j 
pow amount to #112. Moses Kidder (Christian), pastor of the chur M 
—Uhattanooga, Teun., March 29.—Elder Morgan, Presid- | Conn., for the past forty years, has resi 
ing Elder of the Mormon Church, left for Utab with 150 Mor- G. F. Behringer has been elected r en I 
mon converts. They are from all parts of the South. Lutheran Church, organized in the Eastern Diatr 
—The Baptists are erecting @ church in Salt Lake City, x 2 en ras , ; , 
almost under the shadow of the great Mormon Temple. They y =) Jai ab % ID ee gs 2 i * “? 
want $10,000 for it, and ack ten thousand Baptists each to a F. A fare l lead i st iit rece * i o ‘ C 
send $1 to the Home Mission rooms in New York. The Rev. | the Restoration at Philade iphia 
Dwight Spencer, whois wanaging this enterprise, recently —William RK. Ford (Presbyterian) will take charge of the Middle 


succeeded in building and paying for a church at Ogden. 









































Reformed Church at Brooklyn, N. Y,, about May 1, 
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THE TRAINING OF LIFE. 
By Henry Warp Berourr. 

fT igen man is a soldier. Life is a campaign. 

Every man must fight his battle. No man es- 
capes. The question is not whether one will or will 
not voluatecr. Taere isa levy en masse; and every 
man that lives must fight. He can fight ona lower 
plane or ona higher plane, with victory or defeat, 
with captivity or triumph: but he has a battle that he 
must fizht. 

The conflicts which a man is obliged to wage may 
be divided into organic contlicts and casual ones. Tne 
very order or system evinced in creation is one of con- 
flict. There is no conflict among robins. Taoey never 
go toschool. Tney have no need to learn anything. 
All there is in them is there when they are hatched. 
Birds do not learn; and still less do the insects. These 
gauzy-winged ephemerides dance in the air, and rua 
through all the varied ways of transient momentary 
pleasure ; but they do not toil or spin; they do not 
sow or reap; they never think of washing-day, of 
dinner, or of anything else. They merely think of one 
little speck of existence, with only a little infinitesimal 
period of enjoyment. That is all there is of them. 
They are born no bigger than a pin’s point, all at 
once ; they soon pass away, and that is the end of 
them. 

Mar at birth is nothing. The lowest, poorest, 
meanest thing thatis born into this world is a man 
child. The light of God is potential in him; but the 
fulfillment is for future years. At first he is nothing; 
he is blind; he is helpless; he is unconscious; he is 
as near an organized nothing as anything you can 
think of; but at every step he has got to make his 
way by exertion. For, no sooner is a child born in- 
to this world than there are ten thousand things 
that are after him, in the air, in the ignorance of his 
parents, 1n social liabilities, and in the very organic 
necessity of lifting himself up from a lower toa higher 
state. 

And then, only love would have patience to watch 
conscious development in the child of something out 
of ncthing. When he comes up toa boy’s estate, to 
incipient manhood, then the way broadens, and events 
multiply in his life. He is a capricious, buoyant, 
living child, with slender endowments, with no 
mora! sense, largely an animal. He has to learn that 
it is not right to strike, that it is not right to steal, that 
temper, anger, and cruelty are all wrong. He has to 
fight against desire and impulses in those directions. 
At every step upward in his experience he is in con- 
flict with himself. 

When he begins his career in life, the child has to 
fight for his knowledge. He has to fight for the alpha- 
bet; and a wearisome battle itis. He bas to fight for 
his arithmetic. I was utterly routed and defeated in 
that struggle. He has to fight for his history. There 
are a great many forces that are in conflict in his life 
every day. The whole world is to be conquered by 
him; and there are a great many forts to be taken 
before the battle is ended. He is in a constant struggle 
to know what to say, and what notto say; whatto do, 
and what notto do. And in this conflict the child 
has not only to conquer abstract and concrete knowl- 
edge, but to learn the thousand little customs, ways, 
manners, inflections, and what not, which belong to 
civilized cultivated life, and on which a man’s success 
depends. All the way through there is the long con- 
fliet between ignorance and knowledge; and he has to 
repel! the oae and conquerthe other. When he comes 
to his trade, to his profession, to his business, the same 
thing is true. He has to fight his battle and earn his 
skill. There is not an hour in which he does not have 
to be on his guard. There are obstacles all the time 
which he bas to contest. He has to unfold himself by 
perpetual conflict. There is no rest for any man in 
any career that is successful, strong or great. 

It is what we call education, when a man is clothed 
with the fruits of conflict to such a degree that he may 
set up for himself; but no man is set free from the 
necessity of fighting. The strongest, healthiest man 
is obliged to watch continually. There lurks trouble 
in his food. The very exertion a man makes may be 
gradually undermining the citadel of bis brain. Even 
the normal action of a man in life may be entrapping 
him. One falls, and another falls; the doctor tells 
what ailed them; and that is all we know about it. 
A mao, in the fullness of his strength, with his reason 
shining like a star, and apparently sound in body, lays 
!..s Lead down on bis pillow at night. His stomach is 
working well, his brain seems to be all rigot, and his 
heart has given him no concern; but he wakes in the 
morniog in the otber life. Men come and look at him, 
and the doctor looks at him and says, ‘* He is dead. 
His death was caused by rupture of the heart.” What 
ruptured it? There was no dynamite in him, What 





made that strong heart break? Why did it not break 
before? He does not tell you anything. 

How little we know about this wonderful organiza- 
tion! We come into life, and into our affairs; and 
there is a vast amount, to us, of uncerta nty and igno- 
rance; but one thing is very certain—namely, that we 
are waging a conflict in which there is need of perpet- 
ual watching on every side. 

When we go out of the realm of mere physical rela- 
tionship and enter into social life, there we begin to 
learn manners and customs; what will offend and what 
will not; and the reaction of this knowledge is con- 
flict. One man would fain go into social relation- 
ships carrying himse!f just as he has been accustomed 
to carry himself, making a broad use of his tongue, 
and indulging in coarse utterances; but his teachers 
and friends say to him, ‘‘That is not agreeable to 
people. You must not carry yourself in that way. 
You must smooth your tongue and soften your 
speech. You are not living for yourself alone. Your 
study should not be to find your own pleasure. Your 
pleasure should depend upon your giving pleasure to 
others.” He is inclined to blurt out everything he 
thinks; but he is told, ‘* You must hold back the ex- 
pression of your thoughts until you know just what 
part of them to speak, and what part of them to sup- 
press.” A charming person meets his eye, and his im- 
pulse is to exclaim, ‘‘Oh, you beautiful creature!” 
And his companions turn him round, and walk him 
out, and instruct him that he must restrain his admira- 
tion. 

In short, when a man is being equipped for society 
he has a blow here and an encouragement there, a re- 
striction here and an incitement there, and he does not 
know what is proper and what is not proper. He finds 
that great is the mystery of unfolding in human life. 
How much is good and how «much is bad he has no meas- 
ure to determine. A man can tell what is the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere because he has a thermometer, 
and he can tel! what is the weight of the atmosphere be- 
cause he has a barometer; but a man cannot tell about 
himself—how much he is gaining or how much he is 
losing. What is the effect upon him of all those sub- 
tle chiseling influences, those elevating or depressing 
influences, those sweetening or embittering influences 
which surround him, he does not know; but he knows 
that he is in the midst of a thousand influences, some 
of which are working for him and some of which are 
working against him, and that he has got to push his 
way through them. 

When he goes into the world’s business he finds this 
even more obvious, because he comes in contact with 
collateral selfishness. There are no roads over which 
& man can walk from poverty to riches and meet with 
not asingle obstruction. A man has got to hew out 
his goid. Not the miner, with pick and blasting- 
powder, has more really to dig out the hidden gold 
than every man does who gets it honestly. What 
thought, long-lying, and far-seeing! what struggle! 
what restraint of impatience! what willingness to 
undergo fatigue! what skill to link yesterday with to- 
day, and to-day with to-morrow! what acareful study- 
ing out of every plan that is made! how all the way 
through a man’s life there is contesting, hewing, 
building! No man builds without fighting. In him- 
self he has obstacles to contend with also—selfishness, 
pride, and other elements which breed mischief, and 
which it requires vigilance and struggle to overcome. 

How men traverse the ocean to the freezing pules 
and back again to the roasting equator, how men exile 
themselves, that they may learn the ways by which 
gain is accumulated! How do men set themselves 
against the season, against youth or mid-life, against 
sickness, against all obstacles, beating them down, 
and at last return broken in health and broken in 
spirits, with gold and silver which they cannot enjoy! 
They have built themselves a fortune—and a grave! 
Soon they will abandon the one and enter the other. 

That which is true in the foregoing respects is also 
true in many other ways. The whole creation has 
been travailing and groaning in pain untilnow. There 
is a great deal of joy yet; there is a great deal of suc- 
cess yet; but the wail can always be heard if one has 
an ear to hear, and will listen to the undertone of 
sorrow. 








SAUL’S CONVERSION:' 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 
F the conversion of Siul we have three historical 
accounts, all proceeding, however, from Saul 
himself. We have also in his letters two accounts of 
his spiritual experience before, in, and afterconversion, 
which, though they do not directly refer to the extrinsic 
circumstances, do reveal his inward experiences. In 
addition to these two sutobiographical details are 
several references which throw incidental light upon 
the narrative. All these should be carefully compared 
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by the student who desires to make himself acquaint- 
ed with this chapter in the spiritual history of the 
race, perhaps the most important chapter, next to the 
two which narrate respectively the incarnation and the 
resurrection.' It is impossible, within the limits of 
such apaper as this, to even suggest, much less 
to answer all the questions which this story of a soul 
birth raises. Leaving the student to read the story 
in the inspired narratives, and to get such light as he 
can upon its external features from other sources, I 
shall here attempt, from a comparative study of all the 
accounts and references given in the note, to consider 
some of its practical and spiritual lessons. 

1. That men of a skeptical turn of mind should 
call in question the historical accuracy of the super- 
natural light and vision, or should even attempt to ac- 
count for it by attributing it to electric phenomena 
without and an over-excited imagination, ought not 
to surprise nor even to alarm us,’ the experience 
is not without its parallel in the spiritual history of 
human souls. Paul saw a great light and heard a 
voice from heaven, Constantine beheld ia the meridian 
a tremendous cross inscribed with the motto which he 
thereupon made his own, Loyola in his cave at Maur 
ega saw in the heavens the hosts of Babylon and those 
of Jerusalera setin battle array, Luther climbing Pilate’s 
staircase heard a voice speaking in audible tones, 
‘“The just shall live by faith.” Moreover, the indis 
putable transformations of character which accompa- 
nied these visions are not more remarkable in their 
suddenness, power, and permanence, than many 
which take place about us every day. In fact ‘ con- 
version” is one of the most significant and most mo- 
mentous of the mental and moral phenomena in the 
history of the race. Its influence on the development 
of mankind has been more potent than that of any 
other experience. Scientific psychology has passed it 
by without so much as an attempt to account for it; 
herein proving itself to be utterly unscientific. Chris- 
tian faith believes that our heavenly Father deals 
directly with his children, that the soul of man is sus- 
ceptible not only to God’s truth but to God himself, 
that the most potent personality in human history is 
that of God, that neither the Spirit which rested on 
Moses northe Demon which communed with Socrates 
is a myth, and that under this influence all souls 
which feel it receive into fullness of life, while some 
souls burst open at its touch as the water lily when 
the sun’s rays strike the closed petals. If this be true, 
the rest is neither incredible nor important. Whether 
the light that shone on Paul from the heavens was 
electric or celestial, whether Constantine saw a lumi- 
nous cross or was entranced only by a supernaturally 
quickened imagination, whether the voice that Luther 
heard trembled on the air or only in the chambers of 
his own spiritually quickened memory, whether, in 
short, the spirituai result in these and kindred cases 
is produced by a miraculous appearance and a mi- 
raculous voice, or by a no less miraculous impres 
sion upon the brain without even the aid of an 
external symbol, is a question which has so slight 
a ccnnection with faith in a living God and a 
vital religion that it is a marvel that s0 many hours 
have been wasted in its discussion. The former opin- 
ion seems to me the easier one to entertain. If any 
credulous skeptic finds the latter easier to his belief I 
should spend no time in wrangling with him. The 
fact is indisputable that Saul the persecutor became 
Paul the missionary; that this change from persecu- 
tion to discipleship was wrought well-nigh instantly ; 
and that it was one which not only revolutionized his 
life, but, humanly speaking, was instrumental in 
revolutionizing the religion of Greece and Rome; 
that this day was the birth not only of a new life in 
him, but the birth-day of Christianity for paganism. 
Thus the lesson which first greets us as we read this 
narrative is its demonstration and illustration of the 
spiritual birth of a soul, by the power of God, through 
the revelation of Jesus Christ. 

2. Sudden the change in Paul!’s purpose certainly 
was; but it was not without previous spiritual and 
providential preparation. He had studied theology at 
the feet of Gamaliel, the Erasmus of the first century; 
the most progressive, most conscientious, but most 
timid of theologians of the Rabbinical school. He was 
eager as a student, vehement as a believer, rigor- 
ous in ritual. He inherited a despotic conscience, and 
a Jewish pride. The law which rested so easily on the 
the consciences of most of his contemporaries he ac- 
cepted zealously and obeyed punctiliously. He was 





‘There are three historic accounte of the conversion: one by 
Luke, doubtless obtained from Paul (Acts ix., 1-8); two by Paul 
(Acte xxii., 1-11; xxvi., 8-18). See these compared and divergen- 
cies noted in my ** Commentary on the Acts,” Incidental references 
more or lese direct, in his Episties, are to be fonnd in Rom. i, 1; 1 
Cor. i., 1; ix., 1; xv., 8,9; Gal. vi,17; 1 Tim.i.,12, 13. Hie au- 
tobiographic accounts of his spiritual experiences are to be found in 
Rom. vii., 7-25; Phil. iti., 4-14° 

2 The ‘** Bible for Learners "’ treats the story as mythical; Renan 
guesses it was a thunderstorm! As though Paul were a child—to be 
terrified by a storm of thunder and lightning. 
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as exacting with himse)f as Luther before he tled from 
Pilate’s staircase, or Wesley before he learned the 
Gospel of liberty from the Moravians, or Father Hya- 
cinth while he was yet a Carmelite monk. ‘‘Circum- 
cised the eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe 
of Benjamin, an Heorew of the Hebrews ; as touching 
the law, a Poarisee ; concerning zeal, perseculing the 
chureh; touching the 1ighteousness which is in the 
Jaw, blameless’’—this is his characterization of himself 
thirty years after his conversion. In his own sect, 
despite his youth, he distanced all competitors, and 
became widely famous.’ To such a man compromise is 
impossible. Gloomy, austere, self-contained, with warm 
affections continually trampled under foot, with a faith 
false but fervent, a conscience blind but relentless, a re- 
ligion intolerant toward others but equally intolerant to- 
ward himself, with convictions petrified into bigotry and 
enthusiasm flaming into intolerant zea), Saul was well 
fitted todight those fires of anti-Christian persecution 
which it has taken the blood of so many martyrs to 
extinguish. 

We can trace both in bis external and his interior 
history the divine preparation for the change which 
was to revolutionize him. He held the clothes of the 
witnesses and was consenting to Stephen’s death. But 
to such a man as Siul there is no victory in killing an 
adversary. He only is conquered who is converted. 
The death of the first martyr only fastened his words 
ineffaceably in Siul’s mind. He hated them too in- 
tensely to forget them.’ His pride was aroused 
by his conscience; and his wrath was excited by 
and combined. He became 
exceedingly mad the new heresy; went 
from house to house in search of their conventicles ; 
spared neither man nor woman, presided at many a 
crue] scourging in the synagogues, added jeers and 
the infant church as a 
wild beast, endeavored in vain to induce disciples to 
renounce their Lord, and sent more than one martyr to 
share with Stephen the martyr’s coronation.? And 
yet in all this feverish excitement of a blinded con- 
science, a fanatical zeal, and a pious pride, he had no 


conscience pride 


against 


insults to stripes, ravaged 


peace within bimself. The very radicalism of Ste- 
phen’s speech, his stern denunciations of a degenerate 
age, chimed in only too well with Paul’s own inner 


Tbe more his mind misgave him, the more 
zealously he gave himself to the work of pergecution ; 
hoping with one blow to extirpate the heresy without 
and the doubts and forebodings within.’ A resolute and 
self-willed mau is often thus embittered by arguments 
which he cannot answer, and endeavors to compensate 
for the conscious weakness of his cause by the viru 

lent vigor with which he maintains it. Looking back 
upoa this period of his life, he confessed with humilia- 
tion and sorrow that pride hada large share, with a 
impelling him upon his 
‘“‘] was exceeding mad against them,’* he 
& blasphemer, and a persecutor, 


feelings. 


misguiding conscience, in 
course. 
Bays; 

jurious,” a ‘‘ chief of sinners, not meet to 
an apostle because I persecuted the church of God.”* 
The six days’ journey to Damascus compelled quiet 
and gave opportunity for reflection. During this 
journey all the old doubts returned with ten-fold 
force; all the Scripture testimonies cited by the per- 
secuted disciples to the Messiahship of the crucified 
Lord passed again before him ; the patient faces of the 


es and = in- 
yy 6s 


be called 


martyred men and women, attesting by the purity of 
their lives the purity of their religion and by 
their deaths the earnestness of their faith, haunted 
him; the doubt cf his own revered teacher, ‘‘If 


this be of God ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply 
ye be found even fizhting against God,” repeated 
and re-repeated its torturing problem to his soul. 
When the light shines out suddenly, and when the 
voice addresses him, he is startled but not convinced. 
He answers a!most defiantly, ‘‘ Who art thou, Loid ?” 

Not the light above the sun at noon-day, not the 
voice out of the heavens, but this disclosure of himself 
to himself, fills him with trembling and astonishment. 
It is not till the Uaknown discloses to Lim the secret 
of his own interior soul battle, ‘*It is hard for thee to 
kick against the pricks,” that he yields. Then heyields 
instantly and forjever; not to the outward manifes- 
tation but to the inward admonition, which he alone 
hears, which he alone understands. ° 


Acts xxvi., 4,5 


Phil. fii., 5, 6; ° 

2 The careful student will fiad in Stephen’s address the germs of 
tie doctrine of universal tin and universal grace, of which Pan! be- 
came the exponent, and which I believe he 
See my Commentary on Acts, notes on 
chap. 7, for parallelism throughout between Stepken’s speech and 
Paul's Epiaties. 
Acta viil., 3; xxii,4: xXvi., 
1 Tim. i., 13, and Alford thereon. 

* A sufficient answer to those woo ask whether Paul did right as 
4 pereecutor, What a min wio is “exceeding mad” thinks he 
ought to do is no safe guide 

* Soe reference in preceding notes. 
experience in Romans vii , 9-15. 

Comparing Acte ix.,7, with xxii., 9, the probability appears to 

be that his companions heard the sound but did not distinguish the 
meaping of the words, 


Gal iL, 14; 


most diatinguished 


learned through Stephen. 


3 Se¢ 10, 11,aad Alford thereon; 


Compare his account of his 
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8. The change in Paul itself sets all our conventional | 


ideas of conversion at defiance. The conventional 
idea is that the sinner must first experience what is 
KnoWD as aconviction of 
greater or longer duration of struggle he must come 
to God as a suppliant for mercy, that after a still fur 

ther period of doubt, if not of despair, he may hope to 
emerge into the light with a sense of sin forgiven and 
consequent peace. Now, in Paul’s case this process 
was reversed. There is no indication of «dé 
doubt, or struggle, or hesitation; and none 


sin, that after a period of 


Spair, or 
conviction of sin. There is no confession; no prayer 
Paul's first answer is 
questioning. He does not yield to the vision without 
investigation. When the answer, ‘It is bard { 
to kick against the pricks,” comes back, his reply, 
‘* What wilt thou have me to do?’ is 
one who is not conscious of having ever desired to do 
other than the will of God, and who only wishes to 
know what itis. Itis a profession of allegiance, not 
a confession a frank, instant yielding of the 
will, not a prayer for pardon. And it is so 
The allegiance is tested; and the Pharisee and perse 


for mercy me of almost d 


r tinee 


the answer of 


of sin ; 
taken. 


cutor is bid to go on into the city and take his direc 
tions from one cf tbe despised and hated heretics ; and 
he obeys. 
tion of sin, the confession 
most poignant in his latest letters. 


Later comes, as the years go on, a convic 
of which is deepest and 


I conclude, then, that the experience of e 


nversion 
is, in its simplest analysis, a bowing of the will to God. 
If self-will resists, there is a struggle. If 


ing to obey, there may be despair. This 


it is unwill 


yielding to 


God may grow out of a sense of sin and need of par- 


don, as in the case of the penitent thief; 
simply out of of love 
supreme Lord, as in the case of the sons of Z2bedee’ 


Ik may grow 
& sense and reveren: to a 
or out of a mere vague recognition of the law of rec 
titude borne in upon the soul by the pure life and char- 


The sense 


acter of Jesus, as in the case of Zaccheus. 
of sin may precede, or it may follow But with or 
without precedent struggle, with or without doubts 


is willing 


’ 


and fears and self-accusations, the soul that 
to obey God, that is willing to make thi 
“Lord, what wilt thou have ine to do?” the prayer of 


prayer 


its life, is converted from its self-service to the service 
of God; and no other is. 

4 There are other lessons of this story of a soul 
birth. Some years ago, studying this lesson in an 
adult Bible-class, asked each member to put in writ 
ing one practical, spiritual lesson. I have ever sinec 
kept the result of that memorable session ; and 1 cannot 
better indicate the other lessons in closing this 
too long paper than to print it here, embodying only 
the thoughts so handed in, though 


and brevity in 


already 
putting them 
for greater clearness my own lan 
guage : 

There is a standard even behind conscience itself, by 
which every man’s work is to be tried; whether it be 
good or bad. 

Tried by which the m 
lous, and zealous man is condemned 

But the love of God 
saving eventhe chief of sinners, the bitterest of cne 


st religious, devout, scrupu- 


wonderful manifested ir 
mies, to the cross of Christ, 

13 able to save even unto the uttermost; so that it is 
literally true tbat nothing is too hard for the Lord, 
and none need despair for themselves or others, 


He leads them in a way they little think of, accord 


ing to the proverb, ‘‘ Min proposes, God disposes,” 

And by the 
makes new creatures in Carist Jesus 

O7 those to whom Christ is revealed, and who accept 
the revelation in submission and faith, 

Aad ask to know his will. 

This resolve to do the will of God constitutes con- 
version, t. ¢ , turning to God; anda life of ‘ obedi- 
ence,” the daily doing what God will have us to do, 
constitutes true religion, 

A noble example of which is afforded by Paul’s sub 
sequent life of zeal and self-denial and faithfulness 


transforming power of 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE CONVERSION OF SAUL. ACTS IX, 1-18 


By Emity Huntington Minier 


i | 10 be converted is to turn from the wrong way into | 


the right way: from the way of hate to 


way of love; from the way of wrong-doing to the 
way of right-doing. Saul needed to be converted 
because he was in the wrong way. He thought at 


first it was the right way, because it was the way his 
teacher, Gamaliel, bad led him, and the way the chief 
priests and Paarisees went. But God sent his Spirit 
to shine in Saul’s heart and show him that it 
wrong way. At first Saul would not listen to the voice 
of God. He stood by when Stephen was put to death, 
and saw his face shining with the love and peace of 
God. He heard his words of warning and bis forgiv 
ing prayer for bis cruel murderers, aad he heard him 


was the 


even of | 





| saw him for one it 


| heard bis voice 


| to love, he w 


| and then 


| appeared to him in the 


the Spirit | 


the | 


| fiant of storms. 
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say that he saw Jesus standing at the right hand of 
God. Something in Saul’s heart said Are you ry 
sure you are right in hating these disciples of Jesus 
But Saul would not Jisten. He v about the cily 
eizing men, women and ‘ i draggl them 
away to prison and to death. The « f pri praised 
him; but when he saw t d courage and 
steadfastness of these po Tering disciples, the 
voice grew louder and ider, Are you sure ¥ are 

the right way’? S.iill Saul w ild not listen. [i cid 
waut to think about it; but one day when he was 


going down to Damascus with a company of soldiers, 


ne of his cruel errands, God spoke so that he had 
to listen. 
It was at noon, when the sun was shining brightly. 


*y had been several days on the journey, and were 


80 that they could see its groves 


near the beautiful city 


and fountains and pleasant Perhaps even 


then Saul may have remembered the words of 


and wondered if perhzps it was true that the 


Lord Jest king down upon 


is was lo 
the 


aemly heaven Was OF 


| blinding light shone round about Saul that he fell to 


the earth. It was the g! Saul 


tant, just as Stepher 1d cone and 





*’ Saul, Saul, rsecut t 1 
So this Prince of Life counted all the cruel deeds which 
Saul had done to the poor jisciples as done unto him. 
He had been looking in‘*o Saul’s heart all the time, and 
he knew all about Saul’a doubts and quest ings, and 
that he would not listen to the voice that asked, ‘‘ Are 
you sure this is the right way?” But now Saul was 
| ready to listen, and to turn about. He asked the 
Lord Jesus what he should do ind=~=s tthe 
Lord told bim His so 3 led } by the 
| hand, for he could not see at all, and brought 
him into the city, to the hones f a man 
who entertained travelers. Th S taid for three 





lays, so troubled and anxious he could not eat, pray- 
ing to the Lord for help. The Lord sent a man 
called Ananias to help him. He told him where to go, 
and what to do, and who the man was who needed 


him. No 
that the man was Saul, wlio had done si 


hated 


when he ieard 
ch cruel deeds 
But 
to Saul, 


i - + i 
wonder Ananias was afraid 


and 
knew t 


in Jerusalem the disciples so muc 


when Ananias iat Jesus had appeared 


and that his heart had been from hatred 


irned away 


t 
as not afraid. He knew what wonderful 





things vuld do, and s he went to the house 


Jesus c ; 
where Saul was, and laid his hand up 


ipon him, and called 


| him ‘* Brother.” 


Saul must have been very glad to hear that word; 


that the Lord Jesus who 
sent 


sight for hi 


Ananias told him 


way had him with two 


gifts to him. Onae was the gift of 


eyes, 


and the other was tle Holy Ghost to fill all his soul with 
light and peace. 
Saul received both the gifts with gladness. His 


eyes were opened, his heart was filled with pr and 


the 


ace 


y, and he was baptized in the name of Lord Jesus 


Carist. 

So Siul was converted, or turned away from sin. 
t 
t 


His 


hands were turned away from persecuting the disci 


tongue from speeking evil of Jesus; his 
hatred to love. He left the 


When he 


insel with the chief 


pes; his 


t 
heart was turned from 


wrong way, and went into the right way. 
was in the wrong way he took ¢ 
priests, but now he took counsel wilh Jesus, and asked 
‘* Lord, what wilt thou have 

He obeys what the Lord tells him; instead of being 


proud, and cruel, and wise in his own eyes, he is obedi- 


’ 


me to do?’ 


ent, and meek, and Joving, and ready to be taught by 


even a humble disciple of his Lord’s. Instead of a 


| persecutor, he became a great preacher 








We have wondered at the lowlirness of a man, who 


stood among his compeers like Saul among the people 


to find him simple, gentle, docile, humble as « little 
till we found tbhatit was with great men as with 
W bat giant tree has not giant roots? Wher 
the tempest bas blown over some such monarch of the 


child 
reat trees. 
forest, and he lies in death stretched out at his ful! 
length upon the ground, on see 
that fed 


the soil 


the bron 





ng the mighty roots 
strong cables that moored him to 
] 


noble stim, 


him—the 
we 
Lk 


cease to wonder at his and 
lofty, head he 
i 


Even so, when death has str 


aly, raised to heaven, d 


uck dowr 


| some distinguished saint—whose removal, like that of 
& great trec, leaves a vast gap below, and whom 
brought down now, as it were, to our own level, we 
can measure better when he has fallen than when he 
stood—and when the funeral is over, and his reposi 
tories are opened, and the secrets of his heart are un- 


locked and brought to light, ah! now, in the profound 
humility they reveal—in the spectacle of that honored 
gray head, laid so low in the dust before God—we see 
roots and strengih of his lofty piety.— 


+} > 
the 


great 


{Guthrie. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any enbecriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply eliher 
throngh the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. ] 

How am I to decide between superstition and faith? The faith of 
one age is the superstition of the next. A great deal that is actnal 
faith toa Roman Catholic is supersition toa Protestant. The ma- 

) ority of the churches consider faith-cures a supersition. W ere is 
the teat ? INQUIRING FRIEND. 

There are tests by which to decide in the abstract between 
superstition and faith ; but they have largely an abstract and 
not a practical value. Comparatively few minds can per- 
ceive or apply them. Meanwhile the practical tests are 
abundant and may be used by any man. Our Lord indicates 
what they are: ** By their fruits ye shall know them ;” ‘If 
any man is willing todo the will of God, he shall know of 
the doctrine.” Christ declares that be himeelf is the supreme 
test: ‘‘lamthe Way and the Truth.” Ask yourself such 
questions as these : Is this,which calls for my faith, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Lord Jesus? Has it been 
found helpful and ennobling to men? Then, if you cannot 
settle some of the points in debate, let them wait, while you 
do the will of God sceerding to Christ Jesus so far as you 
know it. In so doivg you will be led to larger light as fast 
as you need it. We must remember that God is not devoting 
himself to answering all the questions of our curiosity, but 
to leading us into practical godliness. And we are not called 
upon to judge our neighbors by what seem to us their super- 
stitions. One great ‘“test’’ of the truth and worthiness of 
our own faith will be that it leads us to charity concerning 
others, while yet we claim the right for ourselves to believe 
according to the light which God has given us. As to 
** faith-cures,” see Inquiring Friends in issue of March 1. 





The discussion of the question of a continued probation has sug 
geated the following questions : 

1. Are those who pass this life free moral agents in the life beyond 
as in this? 2. Is it not the duty of every one who has lived a 
wicked life here to live a good life in the world beyond? 3. Are 
those who have passed this life responsible for their free agency in 
the future life? 4. Will God interpose any obstacle to prevent any 
one from loving him and keeping his commandments in tke future 
world ? Z. A. 

WILTON, 

1 Itis not revealed whether they are or not, and our phi- 
losophy is not adequate to a positive answer. Some men, 
through persistent wickedness, seem to lose their free moral 
agency in this life, though we cannot assert this loss as 
fact. 2. It is the duty of every free moral ageut in the 
world beyond, or any other world, to live a good life. 3. We 
can assert only that those who have lost their free moral 
agency through their sin were responsible for that logs. 4. We 
cannot imagine God ‘‘interposing"’ to prevent any one from 
loving him: but we easily see that the established system 
of things and nature of the soul, which God has appointed, 
may be set by the persistently wicked soul in such relations 
to itself that it shall find them preventing his love of God. 
If a man put out his eyes, the established nature of things 
will ‘‘ prevent” his seeing the light. On the whole, we notice 
that thetheory of ‘‘continued probation” raises quite as 
many questions as it answers; though we suppose its advo-— 
cates claim that the new questions which flow from it are 
not so pressing as the old which it answers. 


Is it the prevailing opinion among orthodox teachers that our 
Savionr was really tempted by an actual living presence—in short, 
a personal devil? Was that temptation an objective or subjective 


trial? Do temptations come to usin like manner? Is it probable 
that the Saviour went to the pinnacle of the Temple in person ? 
Canon FALts, Minn. Mrs. F. D. B. 


The prevailing opinion of evangelical commentators is that 
Christ was tempted by the personal devil in actual living 
presence. Yet some demur to this ; and scarcely any would 
consider the ‘' actual living presence,” the presence of a body 
visible to outward eyes. The temptation of the Son of God 
is necessarily a mystery tous ; but we may think of it as both 
subjective and objective, and as being eminently objective. 
That is, its origin and pressure were not from within the 
Saviour’s own mind, but from without—a real rush of in- 
fernal evil upon his holy soul, which was possible because he 
was in the flesh. We must avoid supposing that what is 
‘* objective "’ is therefore material. ‘' Temptations come to 
us in like manner,” but with less force. Christ *‘ was 
tempted in all points like as we are."" There is no need of 
believing that Christ weut to the pinnacle of the Temple in 
bodily person; but the narrative implies, and no philoso- 
phy can disprove, that there was a real transfer of his 
spiritual personality thither. 





Are there any railways or telegraphe in China; and if s0, between 
what points ? E.C. 

Evanston, Ill. 

The government opposes both, through fear of foreign 
influence. Events, however, have forced an adyance in two 
instances recently. During the war in Formosa, the viceroy 
of the province of Fuh-keen contracted with a telegraph 
company for a sbort line from Pagoda Island to Fuh-chow- 
Foo, which contract, though disapproved by the imperial 
government, was enforced by the influence of the foreiga 
ministers. Recently arrangements were quietly made to 
build a railway between Shanghai and Woo-sung, whose 
construction was strongly opposed by the local and imperial 
government; but the arguments of the foreign ministers 
were forcible enough to obtain the negative approval of the 
puthorities for the opening of the road, on which crowded 
trains are running daily. The people desire the extension of 
iui.ways; but the government seems st present decidealy 
agaivst increase of them. We know of no other railway or 
telegraph than above noted. 


Ix there any work published giving short incidents relating to the 
conversion of children , that may be an aidto a Sabbath-school 
superintendent in his work ? G LL.M. 

The conversion of children is discussed with illustrative 





incidents in ‘‘The Rescue of Child-soul,” by the Rev. W. 
F. Crafts, costing 75 cents; sold by Ward & Drummond, 116 
Nassau Street, N. Y. Also in ‘‘ The Conversion of Children,”’ 
by the Rey. E. P. Hammond, published by Funk & Wagnalls, 
12 Dey Street, N. Y., price 30 cents. A paper on ‘* The Con- 
version of Children,” given by Mrs. W. F. Crafts before the 
New York Sunday-school Association, may be had at #1 per 
100 for distribution, of Edward Danforth, Elmira, N. Y. 
Specimen covensaut cards, used in work for the conversion 
of children by The Children's Special Service Mission of 
London, can be had by inclosing two stamps to the New 
York 8unday-school Association, 304 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., 
from whom all these helps may be ordered together. 


Is it proper to use the word ** matriculate’’ in any sense but that 
of entering 4 college or university? Is it a proper use of the word to 
apply it to enroliment in any society or any class in any school? 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE A. B. 

The word refers usually to enrollment in a college, but it 
is entirely proper to apply it to enrollment in the member- 
ship of any body or society. Skelton speaks of a lady as fit 
“to be matriculate with ladies of estate.” Walter Scott 
speaks of ‘ matriculating the arms of commicsaries.” 
Bishop Hall speaks of Matthew as *‘ matriculated into the 
family of Christ." To matriculate in a college is not merely 
to enter as a student, but to be enrolled as an accepted mem- 
ber. Matriculation may be delayed after entrance. 





Please tell us, hew many satellites has Uranus? When I studied 
astronomy, forty years ago, I learned that there were six. But our 
children’s ** Chautauqua Books” say there are but four, 

WILMINGTON, III. C. bln 

All that is known of the number is that there are four. The 
distance is too great for observations which would sallow us 
to deny or affirm regarding more ; though Herschel reckoned 
six, and other astronomers five and eight. 


Why could not the word * polylinguist” be used instead of “ poly- 
glot?” J. R.A. 

If the word existed it could be used, but it isnot in the lan- 
guage. Usage of good writers is the authority in such cases. 
The new word is not needed, for two reasons which your note 
suggests: 1. Linguist has a meaning almost equiva 
lent to polylinguist. 2. The proposed word would be de— 
rived partly from Greek, partly from Latin; and while there 
are some exceptions, the rule is not to mix languages. 
Moreover “ polyglot’ is shorter. 

Do you know whether the Irish commonly use the term Briton, 
* fnil-blooded Bri'on,” for Irishmen, and Saxon for Englishmen ? 
Andis the name Sassenagh, applied by Irishmen to Enylehmer, 
connected with Saxon ? G. F.S. 

GREYLOCK INSTITUTE. 

The earliest Britons were Celts, of the same or similar 
stock with the Irish; 80 that there would be historical pro- 
priety in applying the term Briton as above. The Lrish would 
be likely to apply the term Saxon to Englishmen, not as an 
exact historical designation of race, but as referring in gen- 
eral to their Teutonic origin. We know of no reason to con- 
nect Sassenagh with Saxon. 


In the sentence, ** We use Swinton’s Geographies and Histories, 
should or should not the words **Geographies” and ** Histories” com 
mence with capital letters ? 

Warwick, Penn, 

It is a question of taste rather than of universal rule 
The use of capitals varies, within certain limits, in different 
printing-offices. We will, then, lay down no rule; but wil! 
say that our taste would favor the capitals in the words 
quoted, which would conform to the custom jn many print- 
ing-oftices of high character. 


M. T. J.—There is no population established by the Con- 
stitution as sufficient for the admission of a Territory as a 
State. Each Territory applies and the application is passed 
upon by Congress, who takes all the various elements—pop- 
ulation, character, probable future, etc.—into consideration 
in acting upon it. 








Wooks an’ Authsrs 


ON VIOL AND FLUTE.' 

It is much to be hoped that this beautiful volume 
will find its way into many hands, and so bring the 
poet whose work it contains into greater prominence 
in this country. Mr. Gosse is well known here to 
those who make it their business to keep abreast of 
the best literary work in England, and magazine 
readers must have been struck with the finish and 
beauty of occasional verses, the precision and schol- 
arly completeness of occasional criticisms or biograph- 
ical studies from his hand ; but Mr. Gosse, it is to be 
feared, has as yet little popular recognition in this 
country. Among the younger poets he is a prominent 
figure, and if his present achievement is fulfilled an 
other decade will greatly widen the circle of his power. 
The natural aptitudes of the poet are strong in him, as 
is indicated by his wonderfully delicate and poetic 
readings from nature and life, but he is also in fiber 
and instinct a scholar. His verse has not only the 
inwoven wealth of scholarly allusion, but it has also 
the chastity,§restraint, and rich infusion of imaginative 
fervor which are the fruit of the truest scholarship. 
Such a poem as ‘‘The Golden Isles” could have had 
none other than a scholar as its singer. It is pene- 
trated with the subtle consiousness of far-off things, 
and its exquisite lines seem to flow out of the gathered 
poetic experience of the whole past. 





1 On Viol and Flute. Selected Poems. By Edmund William 
Gosse, (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 





Sad would the salt waves be, 
And cold the singing +ea, 
And dark the gulfs that echo the seven-stringed lyre. 
If things were what they seem, 
If life had no fair dream, 
No mirage made to tip the dull sea line with fire. 


But on the shores of time, 
Hearkening the breaker’s chime, 
Falling by night and day aiong our human sand, 
The poet sits and sees, 
Borne on the morning breeze, 
The phantom islands float a furlong from the land. 


White are their crags, and blue 
Ravines divide them through, 
And like a violet shell their cl iffs recede from sight ; 
Between their butted capes, 
Fresh isles in lovely shapes 
Die on the horizon pale, and lapse in liquid light 
As one who walks all day 
Along a dusty way, 
May turn aside to plunge in some sequested pool, 
And so may straight forget 
His weariness and fret ; 
So seeks the poet’s hear’ those islands blue and cool 


Content to know them there, 
Hung in the shining air, 
He trims no foolish sail to win the hopeless coast, 
His vision is enough 
To feed his soul with love; 


And he who grasps too much may even himself be los 


The poem is a beautiful piece of imagination finely 
conceived and delicately phrased. 

Mr. Gosse’s imagination is delicate and sensitive, 
rather than commanding or affluent; it is disclosed in 
insights into the poetic secrets of things rather than in 
large creative conceptions. It has a quality, however, 
which separates it at once from all lesser inspirations 
and from those imitative efforts of fancy of which the 
poetry of the day issofull, and which sometimes pags 
themselves off for the genuine outcome of the poetic 
faculty. The poems contained in this vo ume disclose 
an imagination of delicate quality, and if it jacks 
structural power it has the gift of interpretation. A few 
verses from alovely poem entitled ‘ Liibeek,” will 
reveal the delicacy of the character and style in 
Mr. Gosse’s work more fully than elaborate descriptive 
criticism could do : 

We sat in Libeck anderneath 
The lindens of the minster-ciose ; 
tound us the city, still as deat! 


Was vathered like a rose 


The great red lower spraug over us, 
Far up a dome of sapphire glow 
I i 
More vast and clear and luminous 


Than English summers know. 


Faint flutings of the fluctuant breeze 
Sang from the orchards ont of sight, 
And whiepered through the linden trees 

And stirred the shadowing light. 


iow sweetly in the falling light 
The broad, still river, like a moat, 
Swung, with its water-lilies white, 
And yeilow buds afloat. 


A little matter! 
Make up the sum of happy hours 
In uncongenial solitudes 
They come to us like flowers. 


bat sach moeds 


So lay that afternoon to sleep 

Among your dearest pansy-knois- 
The hashed herbarium where you keep 

Your heart’s forget-me-nota 
Remembering how the day went by 

At Libeck, by the minster-towers, 
Enshrined in all the mystery 

Of medieval hours. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The Magazine of Art for April is rich in readable artic'es 
First comes Mr. Sidney Colvin’s article on Rossetti as a Paint- 
er, with illustrations of two of this remarkable man’s pict- 
ures. Oneis ‘King Rene’s Honeymoon,”’ 
favorite topic with the pre-Raphaelites ; the other, and by 
far the most pleasing, is the ‘Il Ramoscello"’ which forms 
the frontispiece. Busil Champneys describes an old English 
Manor House, his description beiog accompanied by u half- 
dozen woodcuts, and this is followed by a full-page repro- 
duction of Doucet’s Ulysses aud Telemachus admirably en- 
graved by Baude. Those who are interested in old furniture 
will enjoy Eustace Balfour's article on Sheraton’s furni- 
ture, and the pleasing examples of his work 
which are given, while W. G. Simpson's paper 
of The Paces of the Horse in Art is a mast enter- 
tuining refutation of the growing theory that a new era in 
animal painting is to be inaugurated as a result of the scien 
tific researches made of late into the paces of the quad 
rupeds. A Famous Model, The South Downs as a Sketching 
Ground, the ‘‘ Five Senses” at the National Gallery, Two 
Old London Markets, The Hermitage Autotypes, are the titles 
of other articles, and there is «a most delightful engraving of 
Otto Sinding’s ‘‘ Mermaid,” which appears to embody better 
than any mermaid we have ever seen the spirit of the sea, 
the wild winds and waves, and the unearthly, evasive, char- 
acter of this special child of myths and romance. 

The Portfolio. There is something very attractive in Mr. 
Riley’s etching of the ‘‘Firstborn,’’ though whether the 
charm lies in the face and figure of the young Roman ma- 
tron gazing into the face of her child and thinking of its 


which seems a 








a Soe 
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father, 
duced by this artist’s rejection of strong marked lines, it 

would be difficult to buy. Whichever it may be, the charm | 
is certainly there, and allures one again and again to tuke a | 
r look at the youny mother's face. 
“Jacopo Della Quercia,”’ who was one of the 


or rather in the soft and delicate effect pein | 


clos Sidney Colvin has 
an article on 
for the adornment of the yates of the Baptistery 
which Ghiherti finally succeeded in achieving. 


competitors 
at Florence 
Della Quercia was still a great sculptor although he lost the 
gates of the Baptistery, and the present paper recounts his 
life aud presents illustrations of the best of his works. Mr. 





Hlamerton has the second of his papers on Paris, and there 
admirable etching of Lalanne’s, giving a 
windows of the Louvre. The archi- 
tectursl features of the new Law Courts in London are 


yoes with it an 
view of Paris from the 
still 
Cowell Boyes, and there is the 


further treated by Henry 


isual Art Chronicle at the end of the volume. 


In the April Atlantic Mr. Henry James, Jr., has resurrected 
his much-talked-about heroine, Daisy Miller, and presents 
her and her vicissitudes now in the form of a comedy. We 
believe that we have somewhere seen that this play was of- 
fered to the Madison Square Theater of this city and refused 
Let us hope it—or she—will not stir up so great a tempest of 
international unamiability in this new form as wus sroused 
by the first appearance of the story some years since. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes follows with an article on Pillow-Smootbing 
\uthors, with & prelude on Night Caps and Commente on an 
Old Writer. Thesoporific quality of this paper isremarkab!le, 
but, as Dr. Holmes’s ideais perhaps to produce the same effect 


on the reader of his article as was produced on him by the 
the Old Writer, we do rot deem it unkind to say that hissuc- 
cess in one instance at least was great, Perhaps there is no 


subject of table-talk more widely discussed in America at 
present than that of modern fiction, with a special consider- 
siion of the unfortunate duo, James and Howells, us its ex- 
ponents. Mr. 
on the subject, thereby adding a weighty and by no 
uncertain sound to the clamor of criticism which has sounded 
throughout the land since Mr. Howells's imprudent paragraph 
n the November ‘Century ” of 1882. Richard Grant White 
Bucon-Shakespeure literature: Eliza- 
Miss Sarah O. 
Jewett bas a there are poems by Mr. 
Aldrich, Mrs. Winthrop), and L Frank 
Tooker. The book reviews and the Contributors’ Club are 


Charles Dudley Warner now puts in his word 
means 


adds a chapter to the 


beth Robbins writes on Stage Baffoons ; 


shert story, and 


Weitzel (Sophie 


of unusual varicty and interest in this number. 

The article to which one turns directly on opening the 
Mr. E. C. Stedman's paper on 
and the anticipations of pleasure in again becoming engross 


April Century is Ewerson, 
ed by the beauties and hurmony of speech and thought that 
captivate one in the Victorian Pocts are not disappointed by 
the present article. A fit accompunimeat to the paper is the 
portrait of Emerson engraved by Mr. Timothy Cole, whose 
work it is interesting to compare with the frontispiece of 
the April Harper's,’ of which mention will be made further 
on. Mr. Ben. Perley Poore has an article on the Capitol at 
Washington, with elaborate illustrations, among which is a 
welleengraved portrait of Daniel Webster. Ellice Hopkins 
writes of ‘*The Song of Songs," ‘* discussing the Canticles 
from the point of view now dominant in biblical criticism.’ 
It is very interesting aud scholarly, Eugene Fromentier, 
artist and litterateur, who proved by his writings that an 
artist could do more than one thing well, is made the subject 
of un attractive paper by Henry Eckford. There are two 
full-page reproductions of his most familiar works, ‘‘ The 
Quarry,” engraved by Cole, being notably fine. One 
wishes there had been also @ portrait of this gifted man, 
whom George Sand describes as small and delicate in build, 
astrikingly expressive countenance, and magnificent eyes. 
Other papers are Geo. W. Cable's on Louisiana, Barnet Phil- 
lips’s on the Primitive Fish-hook, illustrated, Charles G. Le- 
land’s Visiting the Gypsies, Mrs. Jackson's (H. H.) The Pas- 
lay at Oberammergau, and the continuation of Mr. 
Howells’s story. Mrs. Burnett at last completes her adminis- 
tration story, and its name, which has grown as familiar al- 
most as that of the magazine itself, will no longer appear. 
The poetry of the number is of considerable excellence, and 
includes poems of Sidney Lanier, Boyesen, Elizabeth Akers, 
Robert Underwood Johnson. Notice must be made of John 
Burroughs's delightful paper, ‘‘At Sea,”’ with the accompany- 
ing engraving by Elbridge Kingsley, which is said to have 
called forth the special admiration of Mr. Seymour Haden 
during his recent visit to America. 


e10n 


—Harper’s for April contains the ‘‘Artist’s Strolls in Hol- 
land” by George H. Boughton, the artist, with its regular 
complement of characteristic sketches. There is also a good 
reproduction of a large drawing of Boughton's, ‘‘ Weeding 
the Streets,” of which there was a remarkably fine etching 
in the last volume of *‘ L’Art."". Mr. T. W. Higginson has an 
article on ‘‘ An English Nation’ which deals with the early 
New England settlers. There is a most admirable engraving 
accompanying this article, of an equally beautiful design, by 
Howard Pyle, representing the Landing of the Pilgrims. 
Another specially praiseworthy cut is the same engraver’s 
reproduction of Dielman’s design for the poem, ‘‘ The Little 
White Beggars.” The figures and the glimpse of the distant 
sea-shore in this engraving are bits of as clear, soft, and 
delicate yet strong work as one can see anywhere. George 
Ticknor Curtis contributes an interesting chapter on The 
Treaty of Peace and Independence, which is adorned with 
a number of portrait illustrations of prominent participators 
in the international episode under discussion. A Home 
Lawn} is the title of a paper by Mr. 8. B. Parsons, in 
which he tells how best to secure this most desirable ad- 
junct to a well-appointed home. John Bigelow contributes 
an article on The Heir Presumptive to the Imperial 
Crown of Mexico, together with a portrait of the presum- 
ing prince. Miss Woolson's story is continued, with an 
added element of sadness, if we are to judge from the 
illustration, while Black’s charming story is ended with a 
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glimpse of the wedded life of Mary Chetwynd 
Fitzgerali, it should be. F 
delightful story, to be read aloud or to one’s celf, 


and 
which is just as yr an altogether 
this may 
i the 


’ 


be commended. There sre several short stories «ax 


chief poeins of the number are ard 
and ‘I’. B. Aldrich. 
ington Irving, 
from a portrait of Irving by Gilbert 
possession of John Murray, Key, London. It 
a6 we remarked above, to ¢ the work in thi 
with that of the 
of the 


Timothy Cole. In the 


by Richard Henry Stod 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Wash 


engraved by Baude, the French enyvraver, 


Stuurt Newton, in the 
mM pare portrait, 


by an emiment foreign engraver, Emersor 
portrait in the ‘‘ Century,’ 
of the 


Frenchman's 


by one most accompli hed 


American engravers, Mr 


attention paid 


work there | 


perhaps a greater 
tothe adaptubi'ity of the line to the 


sa } . 
whole, the get 


the work of the 


ral effect of the portrait is not 80 good as in 
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Tho Blind Man's Creed By Charles 


H. Parkburst, D.D. (New York : A. D. F 


and Other Sermons 


Randolph & Vo.) 


Tnuese sixteen sermons will eatisfy the reader that the Mad 
son Square pulpit has lost none of its old plainness of speech 
on Gospel themes, nor its power in interpreting the teaching 





of Christ. 
holds on to conscience, mind, and heart. 


after the 


There is @ peculiar grip in this preaching that 


You hear it after 


the voice is hushed; you feel it book is closed; it 
awakens the ‘I ought” in every soul Withont being sensa 


tional, it makes profound iu pression Tr Fentences sre 
concise, but they tie a sheaf of thoughts together, The nar 
rative is graphic, and the picture stands out in bas-rehef. It 
is as though the individuals had beea encountered lately in 
the streets or 1 some hom The profouuder truths are 
taught with a simplicity and freedom from profuse rhetoric 
that declares a master thinker. There is a naturalness in 


The ear of 
by them, and the attention of the thought 
They 
closing the processes aud framework of the logic 
not a firstly, secondly, ete., in the volume 
ity of the preacher appears, aud is refreshing. He illustrates 
his own thought in the sermon on The Pure in Heart, when 
purposely put the emphasis on the word 
inflection, like a 


will sometimes work s ch 


these sermons that vives them a positive charm 
the child is caught 
t word without dis- 
There is 


The individual- 


ful is beld to the las are lovical 


hesays: ‘‘I have 


see. A change in jar of the Kaleidoscope, 
it is full of deli- 
I love to hear & man read a passage from 
With 

I have several 


ange as sudden us 
cacy and surprise 
the Holy Word in & manner different from my own. 
out costing me my idea, it gains me his. 
commentaries on Romans; but how willingly, yea, gladly, | 
would burn them all if I could only once have St. Paal read 
me his Jetter to the Romans.” Doubt is started, but 
answered by these sermons ; they do not play into the hands 
of the enemy ligious Belief,” and 
‘“ Why I Believe the Bul isthe Word of God,” justify the 
issue of this book, and every sermon increases its value, 
Talks on Art. Second Series. By W.M. Hunt. Com 
piled by Helen M. Knowlton. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
The form and appearance of the book are as odd and char- 
acteristic in their way as the tulks that the book contains 
Printed on brown paper. lengthwise of the book instead of 
widthwise, and with an exceedingly broad 


not 


‘* Positiveness in Re 





margin on 
side, the volume is about as odd a productionas well could 
be imagined. The quality of Mr. Hunt's talks and criticism 
is well known to students and art amateurs, who know the 
value of any of his rugged utterances and at the 


one 


same 
time recognize the exaggeration of much that he spoke on the 
impulse of the moment. There are many interesting per- 
work studies abroad 
under Couture and Millet, and these will interest the general 
public more than the purely technical information that 


abounds tbroughout the book for the benefit of atudents. 


By J. F. Yorke. 
To show that Christianity 


sonal reminiscences of his und his 


Notes on Evolution and Christianity. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 
is merely an evolution by natural — selection 
pre-existing materials, this first sketches 
of the old religions of the East, from which, he claims, 
the Hebrew morality was developed in large part; then dis- 
cusses the sources of Christ's moral teaching, with especial 
He closes with a presenta 
tion of the essential difference between ull these old religions, 
including Christianity, and what he terms natural or neces 
sary morality. In the first portion, and part of the second, 
we are supplied with some facts in the science of compara 
tive religion, not new nor of great value, but brought for- 
ward as though of high importance ; and with some opin- 
ions of the author, which also are not ‘novel since they are 
chiefly echoes, and which even in their more forcible original 
form are evidently losing force and interest in the public 
esteem. In a part of the second portion, in which he aims to 
set forth Christ's real doctrine, spiritual and moral, he docs 


from 


author some 


reference to the Jewish Kabbis. 





more creditable work in merely reporting the Lord Jesus, 
and often seems to touch the secret of at least the ethies of 
Christianity. In yet other parts of the second portion, and 
in the third and closing portion, in which he for, or 
rather asserts in varying forms, the inadequacy and unnat- 
uralness of Christ’s moral doctrine, and magnifles ‘the 
natural morality,” he ir still at best the echo of a larger 
voice. Such books are serviceable in honestly bringing to 
the popular view the direct issue as to the nature and 
foundation of morais between Jesus the Christ and those 
teachers whcse ethics are carefully adapted to ian as asingu- 
larly intelligent, well-trained, and affectionate animal. Other- 
wise this book has no weight either of ecience or of reason. 
We are glad to note that its tone is not abusive or offensive, 
as is often the case with works at its grade of scholarship 
This suggests that the writer may be better than his book. 
Lectures on Preaching. By E. G. Robinson, President of 
Brown University. (Henry Holt & Co., N.Y.) This volume 
contains the Yale lectures for 1883. They are calm, dispas 
sionate discussions of the place of preaching in the economy 
of Christianity, the connection of preaching with the prog- 


argues 


Willie | 


279 


reas of Christian nations, ita relation to free institutions, the 





weukened influence of the pulpit, the demands of the times 
upon the preacher, sermon-making and delivering This 
diff somewhat from previous courses, bas little of the 
| colloquial etyle, but abounds in serious ond eensible sdvice 
There is no course of lectures on preachir however well 


i itereatiny 
18 intere iny, 


texture, but, on the | 





prepared, however wise the lecturer, that can make preact 





ere This endowment 1s valuable, aud the series of lectures 
forms library worthy of posse essentials of 
good preachipg must be in the mut fore be hears one of 
these lectures, and, if there, w ne ou ‘ » bear 
thei fue demand of the the f uy 
forcing it into utterance and carrying it to it upact on the 
spirit of the hearer Men castin mo! ure t wanted 
I living preachers, well equipped, but getful of their 
|} equipments in the mastery of a holy pury will gather 
bearers and win triumphs. Still lectures « preaching sre 
not to be ignored, and this volume may well take its place 
beside those that have preceded it, and be read with profit. 
LITERARY NOTES. 

Schopenhauer is the latest candidate for & monument. 

An entertaining book on Bells is being prepared by 
an English writer 

Macmillan & Co. are publishing a new Enyglic-h edition of 
Emerson's works 

Dr. Karl Witte, well known f his yvreat love for the 
poet Dante, has just died, at the ave of eighty-three. 

The latest | KON ShaAKeRPeurc Myht hae een writter 
by Walton; it is entitled ‘' Shakespeare as an Angler 

(>. P. Putnam's Sous w wing ut u Dew ok of trav 
els by Isabella Bishop, entitled, Golden Chersonese und the 
Way Thither 


The latest ‘* Round Ro! 
** Fanchette,” 


nary characters. 


wel (J. R. Osgood & ¢ 


a story which contains some very extraordi- 


of his yreat work as 8 poittical leader, 


now at 


Bjornson, in } 


has found time to write two uew dramas, and is 
work on & new story 
—Thomas Whittaker hus now ready the authorized Report 
of the Proceedings of the Eighth Episcopal Church 
grees, held in Richmon.! last October 
Robert Oarter & 


Emma Marsball, entitled 


Con- 


Bros. have new story by 
Story of the 
Time of William Tyndale, Reformer, Scholar, aud Martyr 
Macmillan & Co work for 
i a 


every student of European politics, ‘‘ Tne Stateaman's Year 


published a 
‘Day Spring; a 
invaluable 


have issued that 


Book” for 1883. It is packed full of information admirably 
arranged. 

—*Heroes and Heroines of the Christian Church,” by the 
Rev. A. Ritchie, is the title of u book jast published by the 
American Tract Society, the character of which is well de- 
scribed by its name 

—Mr. Howells's comediette, ** A Sleeping Car,” just issued 


I 
by J. R. Osgood & Co., is characteristically witty, and, like 
much of Mr. Howells’s best work, is u most effective putting 
of the foibles of a charming woman, 
—One attraction of the May ‘* Century 
tive article on Cardinal Manning by Mr 
some time ago contributed to the same 


“ will be an attrac 
Kegan Paul, wno 
magazine an admi- 
rable account of Cardinal Newman 

~The latest volume from the author of ‘' The Recreations 
of a Country Parson ™ contains a series of short papers, the 
character of which is expressed by their title, ‘* Towarde 
Sunset; Teachings After Thirty Years.” 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just added to their hand 
some repriut of Dr. Holmes's books his singular 
* The Guardian 


and fasci- 
of the 


rsonayes. 


nating novel, Angel,”’ in which some 
witty doctor's pet theories are applied to actual pe 
Henry Holt & Co. have issued the first 


‘ Leisure Moment Series,” 


volume of their 
the object of which is to give in 
low 


This series is to be issued weekly, and 


attractive typographical form the best novels at the 
price of thirty cents. 
ought to be a successful rival of the poor, cheap literature of 
the day. 

—‘* The Critic” devotes its issue of March 31 very largely 
to Washington Irving, by way of commemorating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of that charming writer. It 
cootains contributions by Mr. Geo. Wm. Curtis. Dr. Holmes, 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, and others, and an Irving bib- 
liography. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son of this city have issued a new and 
very attractive edition of the perennially fresh and entertain- 
ing ‘‘ Widow Bedott" papers. The homely but characterise. 
tic humor of these papers attracted public attention when 
they first appeared in Neal's “ Saturday Gazette," and have 
apparently never lost their hold upon public interest. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have issued Dr. Dix’s Lenten lectures 
on “ The Calling of a Christian Woman.” These lectures 
have »een fully discused in The Christian Union, and do not 
need further review in these columns. However one may 
differ from the general views advanced by Dr. Dix, no 
thoughtful person can fail to find much that is true and well 
put in this series of lectures. 

—J. W. Bouton snuounces an American edition of * Riy- 
ers of Life,” in two volumes, with maps, plates, and numer 
ous iljustrations. The object of this work is to show the 
evolution of religious thought from the rudest symbolisms 
to the latest spiritual developments, and we judge from the 
descriptive circular is a valuable contribution to the discus- 
sion of evolution in its application to religion. The author 
is Maj.-Gen. J. G. R. Furlong. 

-Whittaker has nearly ready ‘‘Stories from English His- 
tory "’ by Louise Creighton, to be illustrated with twenty or 
more woodcuts copied from old prints, historic frescoes, and 
frem other authentic sources. The same publisher will issue 
early in April the first volume of 4 new series of sermons for 
the Christian year entitled ‘‘ Coals from the Altar,” by the 
Rev. Joseph Cross, D.D. The volume covers the season 
from Advent to Ascension; the concluding volume to appear 
@ month hence. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of ail new publications delivered at 
the Kdit rizi Rooms cf this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in tts earliest subsequent tsaue, Publishers 
will confer o favor by promptly advising ws of any 


moission in thia respect. Accompanying memo- | 


randa of vrices ae desirable ta ati cases.j 


AM “'Peact Soc. 


© Perocs and Heroines of the Christian Church.” 
By the Rev. A. Ritchie. 
Coxa. 8.8. & Pus. Housg, Boston. 
* Notes on the International S. 8. Leseons.”’ 


the Rev. R. R. Mere h. 
r. & T. Crakk, Edinburgh 
Hardbooks for Bib'e Classes. 
Dods and Marcus. ** Romans.” By the 
cipal Brown 





Funk & Waana.ts, N, Y. 
* Schatl-Herzo Encyclopedia of Religious | 
Knowledge. 
** Commentat 


mans.” By F. Godet 


Harper & Brotuenrs, New York. 
By Sherwood Bonner. 

* James Nasmyth.” By Samuei Smiles 

** Xenopboutes Libri Socratici.”’ 


* Dialect Tales 


Hienry Hout, New York, 
** Gideon Fieece.” By W. H. Lucy. 
NaTIONAL TeMPERANCE Society anp Pus 
Hovse, N.Y. 
‘Raymond's Life Work, and Other Storiev.” 
By Jennie B 
Pnomas Neison & Sons, N.Y. 
** Go'den Thoughts,” from ** Imitation of Christ 
Selected by F. M. Lindsay. 
G. P. Putsam's Sons, N, Y. 
‘My Trivial Life.” By a Plain Woman 
4. D. F. Ranpourn, & Co., N. Y 


* © Sonnets by C Authors,” Selected by Henry 


Nicholi. 
Tuomas WHITTAKER, N. Y. 
“Authorized Report of the Eighth Congress of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church,” 


E G. Werner, Albany 
* Respiratory Contro! By John Howard. 
MAGAZINES, 


1's Magazine, International Review. 








NEW, ¥ U BLICATIONS 








WASHINGTON IRVING. The cen- 
tenary anniversary of Irving's birth will direct 
renewed attention to his writings, of which it 
has justly been said that they are ‘' The de- 
light of childhood, the chivalric companion of 
refined womanhood, the solace of life at every 
period, an imperishable legacy of grace and 
beauty to his countrymen.’ These comprise: 
Wolfert’s Roost, Sketch- 
Book, Traveller, Knickerbocker, Crayon Mis- 


Bracebridge Hall, 


cellany, Goldsmith, Alhambra, Columbus, As- 
toria, Bonneville, Mahomet, Granada, Salma- 
gundi, 8 
Letters. 

The Geofirey Crayon Edition; 27 vol¢., 
Square Syo, fully illustrated; per volume 
$3.00; per set, $75. 


panish Papers, Washington, Life and 


The Hudson Edition, 27 yo's., crown 8vo, 
illustrated: per volume, $1.75 ; per set, $45. 

The People’s Edition; 1$mo: per volume, 
$1; per set, $26. 

The Spuyten Duyvil Edition, 24 vols. 
bound ia 12, sold only in sets: cloth, #20; 
half bound, #25. 

The Lighter Works, § vols., half bound, 
$12. 

The Stratford Edition of the more popu- 
lar works, 4 vols., 8vo., illustrated, #5. 


The Life of Washington, new centen- 
nial edition, large quarto, illustrated (nearly 
ready), about $1.25. 

The Sketch Book, new popular edition, 
crown 58v0, illustrated, #1 

Note.—With reference to the recent issue 
of some unauthorized and incomplete editions 
of the Sketch-Book, and some unauthorized 
reprints from first editions ot portions of 
other of Irving's earlier works, it is proper 

oO say that the editions of our house are the 


ouly ones hat contain the complete material | 


andthe uthor's latest revisions. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 W, 23d. S’., New York, 


Fall descriptive catalogue sent on application. 
A NEW 


BOOK BY MARK IWAIN, 


Entitled, ‘‘ LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI,” 


And the richest, raciest volume of al! the Twain 
serier, Cosnesterietie iimmneiions. 2,50u in cash 


Wanted in Eastern N. and 
AGENTS Jersey, CHARLES L. wegen” 





By 
|Parr I, 





‘DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY poner on THE FUTURE 


Will publish at once 


An Important Book to Every Household, 


STATE. 


| Being a Transiation of the Section of his System of | 


“FOR FAMILY WORSHIP.” 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. 


|Part Il, FAMILY PRAYERS. 


Edited by Drs. | 
Rey. Prin- | 


| —_ 


Edited by LYMAN ABBOTT. 


12mo, cloth, red edges, $1.50. 


St. Pani’s Epistle tothe Ko- | 


| A large portion of the Scripture Readings | 
| consist of the lives of Moses, David, Daniel, | 
| Christ and Paul. The principal incidents in 
| these lives have been selected and so arranged | 
that when the course is completed the house- 
| hold, from oldest to youngest, will have} 
}a@n accurate and comprehensive idea of | 
|the complete life. In the Life of Christ | 
|}much of his teaching has been interwoven 
In the Life of David many of the Paslms are 
introduced in connection with incidents 
| which are supposed to have given rise to 
{them. About seventy-five other readings 

are added of practical counsel or 8; iritual | 
| experience, chiefly from Psalms and Epistles. 
| In allcases the readings ere in the words | 
lof the English Bible, uud they generally 
| consist of consecutive passages. They are 
| of suitable length, avd to each is given an 
appropriate topical headiog. Part Il. con- 
taips prayers for the family, It has 
been made by a selection from the literature 
of prayer, ancient and modern. Prayers and 





| ism; that it is not infidel 





collects for genersl use and for special oc 
casions have been selected, and some aday 
ted by weaving together different prayers, or 
by modifying and adapting prayers which 
were too archaic in their original form, but 
which breathed a spirit which could not be 
possessed by artificial prayers prepared for 
publication. 


*.* Sold by ail booksellers, and sent by mail, on 
receipt of price, by 


DODD, MEAD, & CO,, 


NEW YORE. 


AL ONE! 


ALL IN 
GOSPEL HYMNS 


NUMBERS 
1, 2, 3, and 4, 


OF WHICH 


Over 12,000,000 Copies 


HAVE BEEN SOLD, 
ARE NOW BOUND 


IN ONE VOLUME 


WITHOUT DUPLICATES 
ENTITLED 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED 








T is impossible to obtain such a large number of 
favorite Goapel Songs trom any otheroneé source, 
or at such a low price. 426 Songs. 
Music Edition, in Boards, g3 Cents. 
Words Only, 

Send 10 Cents additional for y Book, 
and 2 Cents for Word a. ition, for post- 
age, if ordered by Mail 

Finer Editions at $1.00, $2.50 and 86.75. 

SA full Catalogue sent on req vest. 

ay_be ordered through any bookseller or 
Music Dealer, or from the Publishers direct. 


John Church & Co., | Biglow & Main, 
Cincinnati, O. | New Yerk. 





WORSHIP IN. SONG. 


Latest important Hymn and Tune Boook for Con- 
gest: al singing. Also for choirs and homes. 
very tune singabie and sweet. 
By J. P. HOLBROOK, Mus. Doc. 
( Musical editor of Songs for the Sanctuary.) 
svo. cloth, 450 pawes, 774 iymns 403 tunes 
Price, post paid, 81, 50. 
Special terms for introduc ia. 8 
* The hymus are choice and as full of music as | 
the are fragrantof the epirit of devotion. It is} 
| dificult to sped ak ia adequate terms of the music 
without seeming extravasant.”—[Christian at Work, 
«*. Copies forwarded to p vastors or committees for 
examination, subject to return if not adopted, free 
of charge. 
Addrees the publishers, 


AS. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William Street. New York. 
34 and 36 Madison Street,Chicago. 


New Stryies: Gold Beveled Edge and 
Chromo Visiting Cards, finest quality, 
largest 5 and lowest at prices. 


hrowoe wit yin Joc e 
¢ ame yy 





eaer t with each = 
.» Ulintonville, Conn. 














Christian Doctrine, comprising the Doctrine of 
the Last Things. With an Introduction and 
Notes. By Newman Smyth, D. D., anthor of 
“The Orthodox 


Theology of To-day,” &c. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 


“Old Faiths in New Light,” 


We content ourselves with saying that this is 
certainly not Universalism, nor semi-Universal- 
nor) skeptical ; that | 
Dorner is not only reverent, but profoundly spiritu- 
al, and not only believing but always obedient in 
desire and purport to the teachings of Christ ; and | 
that while itis always a fair question whether or | 
not he oas rightiy interpreted the teachings of the 
Master on the great mystery of the future, it is an 


| outrage, equally on justice and common sense, to 


assert or imply that one whore whole system of 
thoucht so revolves about Christ, asthe sun and 
center which illuminates all truth and binds it to- 
gether, is lacking in absolute, supreme, and un. 
questioning alleglance to Him aga Divine Master, 
oris other than a Christian teacher in epirit and 


purpose, whatever may be thought of the sound- | 
ness of his interpretations or the legitimacy of hia | 


concinsions.—[Christian Union. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be rent by mail, 


postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


748 and Laid Broadway, New York 


Be k's First Corner, 


yJ.M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo $1.50 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
Tessa Wadaworth caatieclamem se ae 
Rue’s Helps pian apr 
Blecta........... ere : 1.50 
Fifteen ....... ae esi wacemaiios CATE 


By Long anthor of the Wide, 
fobod Y. Wide World. 12mo...$1.75 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
re $1 
End of Coil 
Letter of Credit 
Towards the Sunset, 


5 
5 


5 


By the Author 


of KRecre itions of a Country Parson. 1,00 
Life and Labors of Robert 

Moffat, .. 2. ..200 1.50 

Day Spring. 4 Story............... 1.50 


Spurgeows sermons. 10 vols... 10.00 
Spurgeow 8S Morning by Morning. 


SES eg ae $1.00 
Spurgeon’s FE vening by Evening 
BMD, cox cee oneDas cu dusvon 1.00 
New Testament Scriptures. ~ Char- 
vas cane sic eeieaaeeks 2.00 
Cuyler’s God’s Light on Dark C Joude 
PE Bs isi 0005: SRSARMECR AME eueaneny ° 75 
Moses and the Prophets, Dr. Green. 
SO re ae z= iihlace 1.50 
The Human Mind. Hamilton. tded.,,. 3.00 
Arnot’s Lessens on theActs,.......... 1.50 


ROBT, CARTER & BROTHERS 
530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


tS” Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 





A GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS. 
MINSTREL SONGS, 


OLD AND NEw. 


Nearly 100 of those world-famous Plantation 
Songs and Popular Melodies, that have made 
the fortune of Minstrel Troupes, and of which Lit- 
son & Co. hold the copyrights of a larwe number, 

More true, original, pleasing melodies may be 
found in this volume than in auy other extant. 


Price $2, Boards; $2.50 Cloth, 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. 


Tue Mvstcat FAVORITE contains about 60 very 
musical pieces of medium difficulty, by the most 
por ular composers, as Waldteufel, UWottschalk, 
Blake, Wilson, Schuman, Aubert, Lamothe, etc., in 
all 34 composers. 


Price $2 plain; $2.50 cloth. 


Very Eaey Instruction Books, with very entertain- 


ing airs for practice, are Winner's 


IDEAL METHODS 


rer iota, Bor utes. 

or Piano, } or Cabinet Organ, 

For ¢( ornet, Price of For Accordion. 

For Flageoiet, each Ker Clarinet, 

For F ‘ For Banjo, 

Kor Kiure, 75 Cents, Kor Boehm Flute. 
Simple instractions, and nearly 100 tunes in each. 
Mailed, postpaid, for reta.) price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


“Ol the three bundred give bot three.” 





| DID YOU EVER USE 


‘Brightest and Best 
| By LOWRY and DOANE 


IN YOUR 


‘SUNDAY- SCHOOL? 


| Every Paye contains a Song of erpecial meri 
| EXAMINE IT! 

| 

192 Pages. S30 per 100 Copies, 

| Samp e Copy ‘seit on receipt of 25 Cents. 


| BIGLOW & MAIN 
| 76 Kast Ninth street, 81 Randolph street, 
| NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


New and beautiful CHROWO CARDS, 
nawe in New Type, and an Elewant 48 s 

| Gilt Bound Floral Autograph Aibr i 
forlicts. SNOW & CO... Meriden. Ct. 
PAINTING, DECU- 
BOOKS ON BUILDING, RATING, Se. For 
axe Illus 


trated Oatalowue, address,enclosine : H - © mat stanape 
WILLIAM T. OOMSTOC * Astor placa, N 


HAVE YOU 


A Common-Sense 








BOUGH 


binder for 





| your file of The Christian 
} Union? If not, we will send 


you one by mail on receipt of 


| $1.25. 


Address your orders as follows 


my 


Established 1856. 
J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Naseau Street. 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FINE EASTER CARDS. 


One Price Only, 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gilictt’s, Perry's, Spencerlan 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pens. 





Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pen« and Price-List, 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 


Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 


ach 





MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


vorably known to the public since 
; 26, Church, Chapel, School, Fire Aiarm 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peals, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


aortas Copper aad Tin for 
ols, Fire Alarms,Far etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinsiage™ 











Those ansirering an Advertisement wlll 
confer a faror upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
é deortisoment in the Christian Union 
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Financial and Ansurance. 





THE WEEK. 


The official notification that the Gov- 
ernment would anticipate their bond re- 
demption call for the 1st of May, to- 
gether with the prepayment of its April 
interest, and further small receipts of 
gold from the other side, have all tended 
to ease the money market and reduce the 
call rates from fifteeen to seven per cent., 
with a prospect of great ease after the 
first week in April. To these causes are 
to be added, from about this 
ward, the return movement of currency 
from the interior. It is extremely un- 
fortunate that the accumulations by the 
have been con- 


date on- 


Government this season 
temporaneous with the other causes of 
drainage of currency from the New York 
banks. It should be the especial study 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to regard 
with great caution steps tending to con- 
tract the circulating currency of the coun- 
try just at a time when such circulation 
wants to be undisturbed. Any fortifying 
of reserve at the expense of the business 
public should be in the summer 
months and in early winter, but during 
‘pring and autumn the Government 
should use every nicans to accommodate 
itself to 


made 
the 
demands. 


legitimate business 


The feature of the week in business 
circles is the very large tonnage of 
freight, from west to east, transported by 
the trunk roads. The tonuage of the 


of Chicago, for the 
double that of a year 


past week out sea- 


board, is nearly 


being 69 368 tous, against 38 646 the 


azo ; 
corresponding week of 1882, and at much 
higher rates of transportation. The 


earnings of the trunk lines are therefore 
very large, but not equal to the promise 
for some weeks to come. 

The northwestern roads and those in 
the southwest are making unprecedented 
earnings per mile, and have every reason 
to anticipate a remarkably profitable 
year. The snow blockades only served 
to retain for future shipments the wheat 
and corn products ofthe west, and the es- 
timates now made indicate that especially 
in the corn crop there was an underesti- 
mate of production made by the Bureau 
of Statistics ; itis not unreasonable to put 
the at 1,750,000 00) 
bushels, instead of, as was first named, 
1,650,000,000. Our exports continue on 
le, and the month of March 

will show extraordinary fig- 
me to hand, for, in 
larger movement in 


lars 


of 1882 


corn-crop 


a large sc: 


now closer 


4 
1 


when they c 


much 


ures, 
addition toa 
breadstuffs, the cotton shipments have 
not abated. The month of February 
shows about $12,000,000 excess of ex- 
ports over imports in the country. 
This is small, but resulted so principally 
from the floods and blockades; but this 
brings the amount of excess for the 
five months from October 1, 1882, up to 
about $105,000 000. 

The prospects for the winter and spring 
crops are being discussed. There are 
good conditions which look as if they 
would result well, in most localities, for 
winter wheat, while the spring wheat 
planting is going to be unprecedented in 
acreage. The situation in the Southern 
States is very favorable for cotton plant- 
ing; the rivers have subsided and no 
fears of floods sare entertained. The 
gloomy prospects in California, reported 
a week ago, are dissipated by a copious 
rain; so we may fairly look for a good 
1883 crop, unless something not now an- 
ticipated occurs. 

Money is easy at six per cent. to seven 
per cent. Stocks are better, with a 
decidedly improving feeling. 

The Bank Statement is as follows: 


Loans decrease... .+....00+-+0++ . $2,749,000 
Specie increase..........+-.+-- 1,089,400 
Legal tenders decrease......... 223,600 
Deposits decrease.............-- 1,967,300 
Reserve increase............. 1,357 ,625 


Showing an improvement over the 


now likely to receive more than they pay 

out on account of the interior. Ez o IVI E 

Insurance Company of New York, 
Ojjice, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Fifty-ninth Semi-annual Statement, 
Showing the condition of the Company on the First day of 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 












M t || ( JANUARY, 1883. 
UtUal INSUrFANCe LOMPANY casn capita. $3,000,000 00 
siete aii la Reserve for Unearned Premiums, ' 2,116,832 00 
NEW FORE, January 25th, 1883 Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 317,596 01 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the| Net Surplus - = » 1,774,061 O06 
Company, submit the following Statement af 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1882, CASH ASSETS, ad ° $7,208,489 07 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Su mpumrorepeageal OF sn gerycyient Ss 
January, 1882, to 3lst December, Held in the United States he PAYME) f INSt r 
Is82 $4,412,693 58 Pr I y Hiolders of FIK s 
Premiums on Policies not marked ; ) 
off ist January, 1852 1,516,844 85 ‘ - wi ; ‘ : 4 
Total Marine Premiums $5,929,538 45 ! pe 1 th , I 1 
Premiums marked off from 1st Jan oat n St ; < cea 4 “ps — e Me 
uary, 1882, to 31st December, 1882, $4,390,305 90] Thrcrest due on lero? J : 5 ‘ . ia'a0K 40 
Losses paid during the rn i t 
sant period ig th $2,013.70 » 35 en uncollec re er I ul Avents 136 4 
Returns of Pre- iaraesioes = Se ee 784 4 
ae and ; | Total, $7,208,489 07 
ixpenses $823,504 50 | * . 
he Company tins te following Assets, via. D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
Jnited States ame State of ew T. B. Gi REE ; ’ ’ ' ras 
- ¢ Ans t Sec’s § : 
4 ( B 4 e ’ é 7 
cre gag k, City, Bank and other pach iee ta Ww". BIG t LOW, J. H. WA HBURA, Secretary. 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other 2 
wise 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the 
Company, estimated at. 31,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1,725,575 02 
Cash in Bank ay 364,923 55 | 
me | Tae a, 
Amount $13.1 2 | (ox) 








the outstanding cer- 


Six per cent. interest 
tifleates of profits will be paid to the bolde rs | 
thereof, ortheir legal representatives, on an 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue 
1X78 will be redeemed and paid to the bh 
thereof, or their legal representati? 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, fri 
which date afl interest thereon will cease 
certificates to be produced at the time 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is ds 
the net earned premiums of the (¢ 
the year ending 3ist December, 1882, for whict 


certificates will be issued on and after Tur sday 


the First of May next 
By order of the Board 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


—O 


TRUSTEES: 
HORACE GRAY, 
ND V 


or 
yn 
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RALLY > > Sa 


2109; Surricient 
SHAS SFOR Fl LLPARTS 


Dewids URTIS 
OHAS. H. RUSSELL, 
JA AMES LOW, 
DAVID 


A. 
wo ‘sTua 
BENJ. H. TEL, 
JOSIAH O. LOW 


-"% 


rl 


we INF NALD /& 
ONE TO THREE | 

MANUALS; 
JEN 10 THIRTY-TWO | 


dy 


ANd UP x4 
Fae Welcprias 


PHU KBE} 
s DEGKOOT. 
JOHN L. RIKER, 

N. DENTON SMITH, 
CHAS P. BURDETT: 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’’. 
A. A. RAVEN, Sed Vice-Pres't. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. Leal 


| | 6) 
| ere 4 Pes 
come) 
$4,000,000 LOANED, NOT A DOLLAR LOST | 
Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 
At Nati Y 
Ths restatemente confirmed by 212 testimonials by | 
our Patrons during eleven years’ business. Informa- 


tion, Forms and ‘Testimonials furnished on applica- 
tion. WATKINS & © 


JOHN De Ne WL + rT, 
WILLIAM H. 






| 
j 
! 









na! Bank of Commerce in New rk, 





Lawrence, Hanaas,. 
Hewry Dicermson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


CONTINENTAL INS. 00., 


100 Broadwav, New York. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums......31, 123 64 | 
Reserve for all other claims. . "368,645 27 | 
Capital paid in Cash - 1,000,000 60 | 
Net Surplus 1,557,865 69 | 


Tota! Cash Assete...........- 84, 450, 5 34 50 
This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
The two Safety Funds a equal $1,100,000, 
0, 


Tv. HOPE, Pres't. 
Cyrus Prox, Sec’y. 











ON & 


\ BOSTON [547k 


»7 Pups 
HM ORGAN & PIANO -C¢ 


EMONT'ST._NEW YORK4G6 E |4™ Sv. CHICAGO. 149 det" 


woe 6! YES! 

















MANHATTAN SAFE DEPOSIT) 
AND STORAGE CO., 

$46 and 348 Broadway, N. Y. cor.,of Leonard St. 

Offers a Safe Repository for Bonds, Deeds, Mort- 


Does Reform, 


Union Undergarments. 


E, 14th 6 


Vest and Drawers in One. 


















gases, bg = apd other ey oe rs, Silverware, in all weight _ ABASTINE i. quale’ 4 as a Wall’ Fintsh. 
ewelry, Paintings, Statuar = a = ota t sduces u fine i and hands jo 
we Safes tor rent from $2010 $200 per year. yatta oy SBE VRSRINORS ; Economica al, at id can be apr) phed iby any ane uit 
N, P Dre Lax 3 SS, A ‘ ) your neighborhood. send to SKE LE 
FRED'K POSTER naa Ue | | \\; gd peg ek BROTHEHS. 32 Burlin Slip New York, 
a 3 \* \ Hy mg Bethoreg oh dag AVERILL PAINT COMPA Nf, Boston and Chica- 
EDUCATIONAL Dyk: i ; etdn d Ww nists - «xo, for Sample Card and Testi monials, 
bea" a Specia ty. ler 
SS race ” ‘ rset ¢ A] 
EXCURSIONS »; ive as 
1883, Combining Unequalled Advantages | // # Hh\ta\\ A u ers 
Send for Descriptive Circular, Free. A AY yar each 
_E. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Bostons | porters. Sanitary Nipk ; fs 
wi rk promptly va — d Niuw | 


I have a positive remedy for the above diseases zs 
its use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of 
long standing have — cured. Indeed, so strony 
ia my faith in its efficacy, that J will send TWO BOT 
TLES FREE, towether with a VALUALLE TREAT 
ISE on this disease, to any sufferer, Give express & 
P.O. address. DR. t.a. SLOCUM, Lil Pearl & Bt, N.Y. 


Illustrated Book | rratep Cataro 


Sent nel M RS A. FLETC HER 


< 
6 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


THE BIGGEST THING OU 


(mew) E. NASON & CO., 111 Nassau 8S: 








anose answering An AdVETLIse mene «om 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser ant 
Publisher by stating that they saw at 


Sai »le copy 10¢, 





statement of a week ago. The banks are 








BIG PAY to sell our Rubber Printi Sta 
Samples free, Layton Baos, & ae ig Stam, 


Edvertisoment in the Obrieian Ooh VICK’S MON es SK, ester, N. ¥. 
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_THE CHRISTIAN _UNTON. 








ADVERTISING 


f the readers of 


The special attention « 
The Christian 


advertising co! 


Union called to the 


umns of the paper. They 


need to be carefully read, as well as the 
‘*Outlook,” in order that the reader may 


keep abreast of the world's doings. Con- 


stant care is exercised’ to make the ad 


vertising columns vespectable and 
trustworthy, by excluding al! doubtful 
advertisements. During th 
March 31, The Christian U 
vertisements amounting t 
simply 


incements therein. 


year ending 
aion refused ad. 

many hitn- 
dredsof dollars, because of the 
character of the annor 
Many of these rejected advertise. 
ments are now appearing weekly 
in most of the papers of the class 
to which The 


belongs. Not long ago an advertiser 


Christian Union 


urged us t> accept a contract (which 


we refused on svecount of the nature 
of the 


that it had been 


advertisement) on the ground 
accepted and the 
alvertisement was being published 
by the , best weekly 
the day. 
the most prominent papers of this class, 
which are new presenting weekly to 


their readers the advertisement referred 


idering it valuable in overworked nervous 


systems, and in the exhausted condition fol 


| lowing protracted fevers.” 


nverient. brown's Bron- 
CHE6 are widely known as an admirab’e 

ly for Bronchitis, Hoarseness, Cousxhs, and 
“sof the Thuroat and Lunus. They con 


tain no hurtful ingredients, but may at all times be 


Valuable and ( 
CHIAL TR 





ther troub! 


used with safety Sold onty tn boxes. Price 25 
cents, 

The Finest und Cheipest T owne is CAS- 
WELL, MASSEY & CO's POLO Cc 1 UB, 1, 131 


Broadway and 4572 Fifth Avenue 


awake nichts and cough! Ayer’s Cherry 
re the cough and induce a «ood 





Vitality, exhaucte! by overwork or seane, is 
eurely restored by th: use of Ayer'’s Sarsauparilla. 





TrEVQY 93 
“WANTS, 

{Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be mserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of ie advertiser musi accompany 
pach ‘‘want.”” Cards for others than sub- 
gerivers twill be inserted for 15 cenis per agate 








ine, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 
Wanted Avents to solicit enhacriptions ir 
jey ty fe he Christia Unio Address 
I< ~is [ New York ¢ 
| 
A Lady wiio bay had experience in teachin 
desf-mut-s desires a jon as teache na pr 
vat ami y. Fir ss references, AC \ 


| 


In his letter he named four of | 


to. The literary announcements made | 


in the Book advertising columns of The 
Christian Union are worth careful ex- 


amination weekly, even ifno purchase is 


to be made. In conclusion we ask our 
readers in any correspondence that they 
may engage in with our advertisers to 
mention The Christian Union, and at the 
same time to promptly inform us if they 
are not satisfied with the dealings of any 
of the advertisers with whom they may 
lo business. During the last year 
The Christian Union might 
have made more money from its 
did, tut it 
preferred to make money 
able to conscientiously 
that it was 


advertising than it 
less 
and be 


assure ifs readers 





making every effort to edit its ad- | 
vertisements, and to present only | 


veliable announcements in its 


columns, 


The New York Life Insurance Company is 
sending out a very original plate in gilt and 
colors, explaining the Origin of the Stars and 
Stripes. This handsome piece of work pre- 
sents @ very interesting collection of facts re- 
lating to the genealogy of Washington and 
to the origin of our national flag, showing a 
very close connection between the arms and 
crests of the Washington family, aud the flag 
which subsequently became the emblem of 
the great uation which Washington con- 
tributed so largely to found. The plate is 
really unique, aud has an historic interest 
and valne. 

The ** Hotel Gazette 
tor,” published at #07 Broadway in this city, 
has, according to current report, recently 
changed hands, and become the property of u 
very responsible party. It is certainly much 
improved, and is undoubtedly the best paper | 
devoted to the hotel business in the country. 
It is handsomely printed on good paper, and 
furnishes ita readers with a considerable 
amount of entertaining matter, in addition 
tothe announcements of many hotels in all 
parts of the country. Persons who are debat- 
ing where they shall go at the South, or what 


and Traveler’s Moni 


hotels they shall patronize in various parts | 


of the country, can hardly do better than to 
consult it. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
OVERWORKED NERVOTS SYSTEMS. 
Dr. EDWARD L. DUER, Philadelphia, 
says: ‘I have used it for several years, cou- 


| April 9. 
jada, July 32. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


ye 8 | Cottage City; ice for the season—1! 
religious papers of | ‘ City; price for the seasor 


Mi-- Bb W.H.,4 Front Street 
Biuffs, Mart! 


tt and Naumkeag 


For Rent.—A cottage at Oak 
Vineyard, cor. of Narraganse 
Avenues; eight rooms comforts 
heated in cold and stormy weather 
opposite Grover House (best hotel in the place) and 
Pierce Villa, the pleasantest boarding-house in 
5th of June 
Address Owner, 


ably furnished, can be 
r, locality excellent, 





15th of September—§300 
Norton, Fairfield Co., Conn, 


the 


Wou d like a few children to board for the sum- 
mer, ages from eight tosixteen; or a lady with two 
or three children: good mlik, fresh eggs, etc.; 
terms moderate. Address Mra. C. L. Packard, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


Rm TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 








For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptly provided for Families, Bchoola, Ooleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intellig r sdvice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postave All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.’ 

J W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East lith St, near 5th Ave., N.Y 





REENWICH ACADEMY, 
fast Greenw ic h. HK. I, 

Usual Literary Conrses, with Mneicai Institute 
and Commercial College Founded 1802. Both 
Sexes. Influence decicc nly religious. Home care 
and comforts. Chart y located or ty 
sett Bay, and on direct route from N.Y. to Bos- 
ton. Grand opportunities for salt water bathing 
and boating. ‘Te ns m oderat » Spring term opens 
March 27. u 
REV F, D BL AKE SI LEE, A. M., Principal. 


M OHEG AN LAKE SC HOOL, 

A select military boarding schoo! for boys. Es 
tablished in 185u, Its location secures rare freedom 
from temptation, and from villawe irfluences, with 
excellent exercise and safe diversionin rowing, swim- 
ming, skating and fishing on the Lake, and absolute 
freedum from malaria. ¥ has a food gymnasium 
and ample grounds, It offers preparation of the 
most thorugh kind, for collexe or business, with the 











kindly discipline of a cultivated Christian home. 
Number limited to thirt For catalowues, adcress 
Ww. C. WILLOO} 


- A. M. , Peekskill, N. | a 
WATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
a AND ORATORY. 

(J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M,, Founder.) 

1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ps srexioci and systsmatic culture in Voice, Enun 
‘tation, and Action in their application to Conversa 

tion, Reading, Recitation, and Oratory. Specially 
rdapted to the wanta of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teach- 
ers, and'the general student. Spring term opens 
Summer term of 6 weeks at Coburg, Can- 
Fall term October 1. ; For further 
particulars send for Catalogue to the Secretary, J. 
R. BECHTEL. 








PFARLIN 


tm BEST THING KNOWN fx 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, sand gives universal satisfaction 
No f ly, rich or poor shonld be without at. 
Ss. yall Grocers. BEWARE of imitation 
Well designed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 


ONLY ened | r-saving compound, and 
always bears the nbove symbol, and name of 


JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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TO KNOW HOW 


3 >, * TO CLOTHE 
The Children, 
fr SOWA ~ ~Boys, 

! CIRLS, 


“4 2K. 
| aT BABIES, 
re 7 in the LATEST 
STYLES and best 
a MANNER at the 
4 


least trouble and 
eXpenese, send for 







} oie ; ) 
eeY Miliputian Bavar 
ax 

~ 7 

} } CATALOGUE 

«lf which we mail 
#% free. 

Our Perfect Waists are Incomparably the Best in 
the World. Thy support the clothinw directly from 
the Shoulders, and will be found indispensable for 
their comfort al id hywienic value to a growing child. 
We send them for trial, subject to return for refund 
of money if not satisfactory. 


Everything for Children’s Wear. from 
Hats to Shoes. 


BEST & CO., 


60 West 23d St.,bet. 5th & 6th Avs. 


Solid Silver Ware. : 


An experience of over fifty years in the | 
f 
com- | 





manufacture of SOLID SILVER WARE, 
bined with the advantages that large capital hn 
afford, 
enable the Gorham Company to stand PRE- 


and a constantly increasing business 


EMINENT in this department of art industry. 


Gorham Solid Silver Spoons and FF orks | 


Are sold by the Trade ss low as goods of 
much inferior grade in quality and workman- 
ship, so that purchasers can be assured of 
obtaining an article of 
(925/, ooo) if they willsee that tore 


trade mia:k Is st¢mped on every piece. This 


sterling quality 


stamp has now become as well Known in this 
country as is the Hall Mark of England as a 


sure guarantee for good quality. Trade 
Mark, 

“RA GORHAM M’'F'G COMPANY, 
oall 8) SILVERSMITHS, 
STERLING No. 37 UNION SQUARE 


For sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S. 


Vy sanenara@ 


\ GRTISTIC 
ELIABLE 


A AND 
[perce 


urniture 


of6 East20'Stny. 


Especial attention to 
Furniture for Summer-Houses. 
(ioods made te order from 
Original Design, Estimates given. 
6 &8 E. 20th St., bet. B’way & 5th Av., N. Y. 












WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 





Wilbor’s Cod-l iver; Oil and Lime.—VPer- 
sons who have been taking Cod-Liver Oi! will be 
pleased to jearn that Dr. Wilbor has succeedea, 
from directions of several profeseional gentlemen, 
In combining the pure oil and lime in snch aman 
ner that it is pleasant to the taste, and its effects in 
june complaints are truly wonderful. Very many 
persons, whose cases were pronounced hopeless, 
und who had taken the(clear Oil'for a long time with 
out marked effect. have been entirely cured by 
using this preparation. Besure and wet the venu 
ine. Manufactured only by A. B. Wripor, Chem- 
ist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 





FRESH ONION SEED 


AT LESS THAN HALF-PRICE. 











Pointroduce my Seed, I will send prepaid by miail, 
to any Idtress 
Packet. Lez. 4lb. lb 
Yeilow Danvers Onion Seed, ee. Wes. Bie. 1.00 
Large Wethersfield Red 5 2 5% 1d 
Larre Early Bed, ...<c.:.:ccccoes 15 $0) 1.20 
ut wreatly reduced rates, the following choice 
. all of _. vrowth, warraxited fresh aud 
cood, or money refunued 
Packet. 1 l Mlb 
Harris Yeliow Globe Maugel 
rurzel,.... aT xc. de. Bie 
Egyptian Blood Ti ri )) Beet, be - v5 
Long Smooth Blood iB ) 1S “ 
Harris Hat Lonw Oarrot, paekon 2 
Cabbage Lettuce, ‘** The 
OO acexnvaws - Sees ) 25 v 2.76 
Musk Mel Early Christiana, 5 1 } i 
Parsnip, eo nw Duten, _ : fi ] 
Pumpkir * Pos Nos, 2 ' 2.0 
Radish, Rose Olive Shape sneies ) i) 
These Seed f the very best qua lity, and I 





Phe Seeds 
day the ords sre 


want every box try them thie Spring 
willbe sent, pr id, by mail be 
ceived. I wusrantee their «4 ery in wood 
order Address JOSEPH HARKS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y 
P.8. Catalowue for 1882, with Directions for Culti 
vation, Free, 





The only. establishment making a SPECIA{ 
BUSINESS of ROSES. 60 L Akée ‘HO! SES 
for ROSES alone, Strong Pot Plants Ne for 
immediate oom deli ve rednafely. posta ‘oan Re 
Sk ¥ did varieties, y choice, all labeled, 

f) 1; 12f 19 f Gor$4:'35 for $5: 
rst 0; 1007 reas. CIVE a Handsome 

SES free 


Present “a choice and valuable R 
with every order. Our re «. @ comple 
Treat tse on the Rose.70 pp. elegantly illustrated—free Wal 1" 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO, 
Rose Growers, est Grove, Chester Oo., Ps 


= Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Portland, Maine. 


Assets, Dec. 31, 1582, $6,279, 379.77 


Surplus over Linbilities Ne w York Stand 


| ard), $700.91 


Policies in een: 14,940; insuring 


row 


this company for the following 


, $24,562 57: 


should insure in 
reasole 
Ist—A olicies issued after Noy. 16, 1881, are ine 
contestabie after three years from their dat 
for any Cuuse, except 
of age 
2nd—Itx Maine law extension is the most just mage 
perfect plan for profec'ing the interests « 
the policy-holder ever devise “d 
3rd pc henever the reserve upon the policy and the 
vidend addition thereto amount to the 
sur insured, the policy becomes rete & nt 
once, &# A matured endowment, 
4th—Death Claims are paid immediately 
upon the approval by the Loss Committee, 
without waiting the customary ninety days 
i srmitted by the policy, and without rebate of 


interest 


fraud or mis-statement 


OFFICERS: 
President, JOHN E. DE WITT. 


Secretary, Henry D. Smith; Assistant Secretary, 
Nicholas De Groot: 
Foster, M. D.; 
mond. 


Director, Thomas A 
Josiah H. Drom- 


Medica! 
Counsel, Hon 










~ sTHE: = COoD NEWS 
GREATAMERICAN 
ay 
TO 
ComPany 
LADIES 
Gee A |p fo ar. < EL ES _ A rED "TEAS 





ROSE, or GuoL 
prooee our own in f these beant 

ul china tea-sets wiven aw ay to ‘th 1@ party sendin, “ 
a club for $25. This is the «reatest inducement 


ever offered, Seudin your orders and onjey acup 
of GOOD TEA or CUFFEER > and at the ea ime 
yrocure sh ne ea we oe PEA-SET. N 
lumbuy od Teas, 3uc, » al per pound; 


excellent Teas boc. and B0c., and very best from 
65e. to Wwe. When ordering, be sure and mentiou 
what kind of teas you want— whether Oolong. Mixed, 
Japan, Imperial, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, or 
Engiish Breakfast We are the oldest and largest 
Tea Company in the business. The reputation of 
our house requires no comment, For full particu- 
lars addres 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TKA COMPANY, 

P. OU. Box 29, Sland 3 Vesey St,, New York 





WE WANT 1000 more BOOK AGENTS 


For Gen, Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 
THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS. 


Introduction by Gen. ne rman. Superb Ilustra- 
tions. This wreat work was subscribed for by 
Pres. Arthur, Gen. Grant. and hr andre «dg of eminent 
men, and is indoraed as the moet Valuable aud Thri}- 
ling book ever written. It Sells like wildtire, and i 
the wrandest chance to coin a ey ee r offe red is ) 
Agents. Send for Circulars, Ex Spec imen 
Plate, etc. all free, to A. D. Ww ORTHINGTON 
& CO., Hartford, Conn. 


MURCH 
USILI one 





Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE, 

Also Indispensa- 
ble to Travellers. 
It is a genuine 
Filter, and will 
last for years. 
Price, 50 cents. 


STODDAKD LOCK CO,, 104 Reade St., New ¥ eck” 





























APRIL 3), 1833. THE CURISTIAN UNION 


CORRESPONDENCE. |communities and commonwealths.| wishing to learn the particulars of the 


{ submit, when such views are current, | project, in which an ev 


aT ’ PACTER. ITS rap ; = V blie i 
MINISTERIAL CHARACTER; [TS WEST only the most heroir, consecrated, and|est is now felt, will receive a 
ERN (CYPE, intellectually able among our students! cont ing the published lette at? 
[The following letter was receiv.d too| will be equal to the ministry and its| Harrison, with full infor 
olin i " 4 wi » other: letters on ewe , 
late he he Sapee a with the other } li great possibilities of service and influ hans : 
page 248 of last week's iesue, and there-| ,,, A WE *« Pass ‘ 
= nce é 1} ‘ LSI ( ul ‘ B 
fore finds its place here. It comes froin] 
1} ; . ' Bs ll } ——- I l { r i 
a well-known and prominent leader of relig ———— = oo 
jous thought in the Northwesi ] NIAGARA FAI Ningara Falls A ‘ i 
: oy 
I s, New Har 


May a Western pastor make a short | £ditor Christian Union —s sn) 
reply to the very frank letter from a Har As I think you take an interé in 
vard student as to the reasons whi €- | every project that is sturted with « v 
terred him from entering the ministry, | to benefit manki: 









































published in your issue of March 15? I) or y, Iv ( st , 
take for granted he represents the vicws{teation of your readers to the recent| Mr. £ 
and feelings of a large class of you | effort that ia being made for the preset } 
men in the colleges of the land, to whom) v , One might almost any the 1 4 t y 
the claims of the ministry are prezented. | ratior, of Niagara Fal! ly is a subjec 
Some of the notions he hus inherits f national interest, and, though th 
have no longer any basis, aod he has al-| legislation in regard to the mat ° 
together mistaken ideas of the mini te’s| Wb the governing power of t 5 ? 
position and service, at least : far as Uf N Pork, th ( i i vi i: 
the West is concerned. A Western n that t lent epee 
ister will make a wretchcd eint reir i I V 
calling if he undertak to act differently f t w I I I 
from other men. Where the idea comes! proposed lust which has been tu tu of 
from that ‘‘he should be unlike” the | gested in the seri f si 1 snd | @ 
latter, or where such views are now | interesting ietters writt y ft Kev. J 
taught by which the writer sce1 to| B. Har n, acd published i 
have been irfluenccd, is beyond my ken. | ** Evening Post” and the ‘Tribune,’ ; - : 
I supposed all this nonsense abcut;New York, and the Acverti s 
a certain garb, and conversatior Boston. Itis to pure e Goat I 
and carriage dubbed ‘‘clerical,” had | Which io less than two years will be f I ‘ i 
passed away. Certainly it is not toler-| Sale, and unless it is secured th w proof of wy j ; pu 7 aimee cenaacenisninsspeapsarenapiicte 
ated in the parishes and pioneer fields of | be given over as the sile of 
the newer West. A minister in thissection | factorics. Itis also proposed t cure) 8 Fj 
must be among the liest, most nat—|to the State a modes! strip of grou in| : . 
ural-demeanored The nasal | the immediate vicinity of the Falls, su pals ota B semi ) 
tone, the constrained, solemn dignity, | ficient to exclude the present unsight!y ot 
the affected ‘‘I am superior to the aver-|4nd demoralizing structurca that now : re ne 
age run of men,” spirit will only expose i mar and degrad | Peer ig f 
him to distrust, and alienate the interest i cene | wr f ‘ AS ub 
and affection of those amid whom he} f the idea should ¢ : ea “ yr my New 7 si 
comes to labor. In the ministerial life |1 business mau and the | for th ‘ - 
there igs the same freedom, the same op utilits as Well as to those ) have | ‘ ‘esrigh K “  s 
portunity for intimate intercourse, as in| greater faith in the necessity of cultivat-; | rete meRS 
any other calling. More than this, the ing the 8] iritual and moral nature of . sia te te 
Western minister is not considcred too|kumarity through euch means. It is}. “| 
good to do a great many things that|nmot proposed t render thls immense ee eee oe I 
would derogate from ‘the cloth” in| Wwater-power unavaliable for practical) 7 yodorstand 1 
older States, or earlier days. It will not| uses. We are assurcd that it can be per-} the creation ard fall of um 
injure, but augment his intl ,if he is|fectly utilized fur m turing | d it 4 , i 
aman of versatile talent, if he can run} poses without placing mill and fa y fu ‘ rely | 
round the community and rai the | buildings where they will ruin andd a , 
noney for church-building or enlarge-| base the cilect of the mighty specta : 
ment I ! f vari- | Another practical view of the ma i ; 
Ous 8 n ejthat if the evil comes snd : : 
with | himself | the beauty of the reg i EXCE] : 
felt as a citizen in all that pertains t the actual wonder of the watei-fa elf, : 
civic progress reform. The fact is, the; no true lover of natu yone W 
minister will succced in proportion to} se1 f the beautiful is in t ce LUE OF W 
his possession of a broad, genial, | awake 1, can endure t i lily A Prof. } : ' - —_ 
manly natire, and the more of a man/|the disfigured t, a tl V ‘ f 
he shows himseif to | the more willjbe no ‘“‘staying” visitors al all 
his fellows respect and listen to him. | Niagara, or they will be of that « 
Further, the s the West Vv mer icl 3 tas and 1 J 
ern minister must encounter are such as/ will ruin the social as well as the natural | | : 
only a bright, earuce’, and intellectually | possibilities of the spot. eas teers : 
strong man can endure. He will be ir ut a disgrace and ehame to our!) tee 
adequately, and usually  irrezularly 1 it would be if in this country : 7 ma ee 
paid ; he will have to work largely with- h unbounded resvr el 





out general co-operation cr sympathy;|should allow this wor wonder to be! that med 
he will be opposed as if he was no better | practically lust to us,—for lost it would tress malady, ¢ 
than any one else; he will be criticised, | be, even though “the 1 i , 























answered, and made uncomfortable by | come over the Falls.” as 

juerulous and changeable parishioners, | knowle f art teact us t ni WITH 1.00 0, 200 YOUNG INES 

and will have no position or followiug| frame and sctting of a picture, and aes af ; A EES re @ Din pe iat 

save what he commands by dint of his} light upon it, is of vast import TH A eeaeemanareae : WN WANs Bit CRMILO 

character and person power a8 &| preciating its real beauty ; and wi Vel to i : € w : i LOTS CF THER, 

preacher. At the same time, there is nO} possess au especially valu I 3 7 i 

question that bis « pportunitics for doing! or statue we dr pe the wa with ri i , : 

good surpass those of even Christian! color, or devise s et i whic ; ‘ . ; Peis 

men in other vocations. IIe will repre- | shall biiog out its ex to aes ae Sneha Graig 

sent the most positive spiritual force in| greatest advantage. Wha we ad A I ~ iy 

the community, and with his consecrated | then, with Niagara, whic : : 

‘bonhomie,” will find he can win the! more value than the m veautiful 

confidence and sympathy of every class.|/of art ever given to the v ? uf n Xt. 4 

No mau can reach or influence the irre | we allow this unique spectacle to be an ( : , and : ‘ Ws ta heed & vert 

ligioua more than he, if he be wide-| destroyed for the lack of prope! gi-| § ; ; ; Bisriak®  @ 
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awake, prompt, fearless, aud capable of | asm and appreciation of Nature’s mighty | garded a3 a tasr, and 

adapting himseif to those he meets. I | gift to man? If we do, we shall well] cho fue writer =O6 

all the Western councils I have attended, | deserve the scorn which will assuredly | ! 

for installation or ordination, very little | be he: ped upun us from all tere, and j of - ae Beek. Ss 232 eh mig He 

has been said about ‘‘a special cal!,” and | our shame will be nothi: g in comparisor |‘ nue: Ds ape 7 ; 

a great deal more about the desire to do with the serious harm an 1 loss which our ie . sa ; - f, a fe she exe yf Bi the 

good, and to devote life to the cvanycl- higher civilization will sustain from the | l vy oo . cond vay a wolies “ 2 espns ; 

ization of this grand country, and to | willtul neglect of this most sublime and , ” . d himsaif striki = a quick pac a e : : 

make the Gospel an actual power in bu-| awe inspiring creation. | ont thinking, and if he does pot thus f . : 2 ws ' se . i 

man heaits and a governing force in} In conclusion let me say, that any one! pelled he may be sure that he etter walk | aps, , “ ’ 
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mild detergent with 
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RH MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE,, and 13th ST., 
NEW YOR 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR CUS- 
TOMERS AND THE PUBLIC TO OUR ELEGANT 
ASSCRTMENT OF BLACK AND COLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


FROM THE LOOMS OF THE MO8T CELEBRAT 
ED FORFIGN AND DOMESIIC MANU 





FACTURERS. ALSO TO OUR TNUSUTAL 
LY LARGE pen lp ia ge 
ED STOCKOF B NDCO 


Dkk (OUDS ) 


ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITY, ABD Wii H 
WE SHALL SELL AT A SMALL ADVANCE ON 
COST OF IMPORTATION 


WE QUOTE PRICES OF SOME VERY DESIR 
ABLE LADIES’ 
4 [ | ‘) N 
S S 
BRAIDED FLANNEL+‘UITS, at #12 @ and #14 99 
BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, at B10 49 and #28 99 
COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, Special Line 
at S16 74 
BLACK AND COLORED SERGESUITS, at 81499 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKE SUITS, 
at 324 & 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 
EXTRA GOOD VALUE 
JERSEY WAISTS, at $27 
CHILDREN'S SUITS, JACKETS, AND LADIES' 
WRAPS IN GREAT V I IES 








ALL MAIL ORDERS WILL REC! 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION Ss! 
ALOGUE WILL BE READY 

WEEKS 


R. H. MACY & CO 
AUTOMATIC 


or **NO TENSION " Sewing Machine 
BEST AND STRONCEST SEAMS. 
UNEQUALLED eserat ss OF RUNNING. 
EASIEST TO WORK. 
ENTERS | SAFETY TO HEALTH. 


afforded to al 


Willeos & Gibbs§. M. Co.,638 Broadway, N.Y. 





CONSTABLE & CO. 


‘LK 


CHRISTIAN 





UNION. 


Vor. XXVIL, No. 14 











ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Spring Styles in Misses’ and Children's 
Paria Suits and Dresses; also, those of 
their own manufacture. Ladies’ Tea 
Gowns, Morning Wrsppers, and Dress- 
ing Sacques, Paris and Domestic Under- 
wear, &c., &c Wedding and Infante’ 
Ontfits in stock and to order. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


ARNOLD, 


CARMERNTS. 


Have now in etock the latest styles in 


Paris and their own manufactured Cos- 





tumes, Suits, Wraps, Mantles, &e., for 


v4 


pring and Summer wear 


Broadway and {9th St. 





CARPETS. 


| 
in Prices. | 








DURING THE PAST FEW W®EK3 WE HAV! 
TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF THE APPARENT | 
PANIC AMONG THE MANUFACTURERS AND | 
YURCHASED (AT A! OUT ONE-HALF THEIR | 
FORMER PRICE), MORE EXTENSIVELY THAN 
OUR CAPACITY FO ¢ STOKAGE WILL ADMII 
2 IMMENSE WAKEROOMS ARE FULL 
OVERFLOWING. WE HAVE ALSO RECU RED | 
PEMPORARILY CUR FORMER WAREEROOMS | 
FORTHE STORAGE OF THFSE FURCHASES 
WE DID NOT BUY THFSE GOODS TO HOLD 
BUL SHALL PLACE THEM ON ALE AT 
SMALL ADVANCE, WHICH IS LESS THAN 
THe CORT OF PRODUCTION, 
FOR INSTANCH 
I pchnichgee losis 
ER PRICF, 83 AND $3 it 
ORTIONATELY 


- 


560 PIECES AXMINS'1 
PER YARD, FURM 
ALL OTHER GRADES AT FRO! 
LOW FIGURES 


UPHOLSTERY | GooDs 
FURNITURE COVERINGS. 


100,000 WORTH JUST OPENID IN ALL 
rHE NEW DESIGNS AND COTCRINGS, Aji 
ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR VALUE 





ASPECIALLINE OF RAW SILK COVERIN 


AT $1 &) PER YARD. FORMER PRIVE, #2: snp | 

#275 | 
E PIECES RAW SILK AND JUTE TAPES | 
TRIES, IN SILK FFEEFCIS, AT ove PER YARD. | 


FORMER PRICE, $i 


IMMENSE KARGAINS IN 


LACE CURTAINS. 


WINDOW SHADES, {a a. genre Sa 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CQO. 
SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST., N. Y 


FPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


REAL ESTATE. 


and eighty acres cf choice land 

of Pueyened cD Bric pe; one mile 
€ fiat bre fcr platting. Lots in ad 

GithoL+ adjoir inp are selling et from Get to&CU cach. 

Write at once for terme. Wi sake tts per cont in- 

terest Ourtelves, ere, Peal ‘ 

LAUD RDALE&CO., 

lO Wathingt pb ave., N. Min neay olis, Minnesota. 





| 
| 
ALANSON CARTER, 


WHITE AND 


AT LOW PRICES | 
Fine White French China Dinner Sete, oe $30 00 
Fine White French Coina fea Nets, 441 7 bu 
Fine Gole-bar id French Ohina Tea Kets. ah poe ® 50 
Ri mora Decorat -d Frecch China Tea Sete, +4 


ene av he¢usass ss scneseebsess c0essccencess 12 00 | 
( thamber S+ta, IL wieces, ®4 25; white ......... 3 25 
White Eng ish Porcelain Dinner Sets, 1x KI pee. 14 00 | 
Silver plated Dinner Knives, per dozen.. 3 00} 


ALSO ALL HOUSEFU KNISHING GOODS. | 

Tlustrated Cata’owue and Price list mailed free on | 

application. Estimates furnished. | 

ts I. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York | 
y- 


Orders eecure'y packed and placed on car or 
steamee free of charge. SentO. O. D. or P.O, 
Money- order. 








Degraaf & Taylor, 


TUE LEADING 


Furniture Makers and Upholsterers, 


47 and 49 West 14th Street, 
48 West 15th Street, 


Becween 5th and Oth Avs., 


NEW YORE: 


1s3s9g. 1883. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 
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x | ULToy STR eV) j 
\ Oy —— s/ 
s "Or WZ 4 
>, LSS OW” 
‘Ee kK 
‘View 
EUCCERBSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton. gaye 


“te yadbe tin ning elon po f Ch and 
fu 1 Patterns of 

CARPETS, ETC., 
OF ALL G 


Axminster, Ea Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 


rnt lino! me ONC hy ¢ ' m 
Licnums Linoleums,QOil-Cloths. Mattings,etc. | 


ALAS 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES 


eae 


J. THOMPSON, 


| 421 Atlantic Ave ,cor. Henry Sc » Brooklyn, 


Wholesale vi Retail Grocer. 
The best Creamery, Grange and 
Delaware County 


me Ui TST Be. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, 
Also HAMS. 
Long Island Vegs and Vegetables 
levery morn 


And a genera! assor nt of 


FINE F MERE, X GROCERIES 


Refrige rators. 


lace & Co's, Jewett» and Fareon'’s mak 


reat variety, and a comp'ete assortment cf 


HOUSEPURNISHING GOODs. 


930 Fulton St, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


VE STILL SUPPLY 


EMBR OIDERY STLK 


peso rer ounce—one. thir a) 
| th uvb we call it WASTE t NREOIDE KY. it is 
all good Silk, beaut Jui colors, ib pieces from one to | 
three < arc is er eb, abe ut he fadozen desirable colors 
in each package. Klewant for Applique Work, Crazy 
Qui te, poyteomthenmacted te cy work. Send postawe 
btamps Or Mo 

THE BRAINE RD & AR MSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, New Yo 235 Market St., Phua., 

i6 50m mer - wt Bost on. 


: OICE investments! 


hool 


‘GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


cher Rates rf Interest. For information 
iress - Jd. CHEW, Jr., St. Joseph, io. 











DECORATED | 


French China and — Porcelain | 


THE 


Admiration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs. S_A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


au-Restorer 


sian ie ‘Benstactros. Mrs. 5S. 


has justly earned this title, 






and thousands are this day rejoic Ing 
over a fine head of hair produced by 
her unequaled preparation for restor 
ing, invigorating, and beautifying the 
Hair Her World's Hair Restorer 
quickly cleanses th 
Dandruff, and arrests the fall; the 


e scalp, removing 





hair, if gr ; chanced to its natural 
color, givi the same vitality and 
COMPLIMENTARY. " My 


hair is now restored to its 


youthful color; I have not 
a gray hair left. I 
ised that the prep 


am sat- 
tration 





1 10t a dye, but on 
the secretior My hair 
( St » fall vh h cer- 
tainly an advant 

ho was in dan f | 
coming bald 
the testimony 
if VTi = \ 

| Wo! H a | 


“Cno Bottle did it.” 
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ghEnss 
Ce PIANO 


“WS THE BEST iN THE WORLD," 


Excels atl other Pianos in its variou? patented fm- 
| provements. The new dGesigns in IICKERING 
| GRANDS, assuring larger results in ER ANT 
FURITY, LENGTH AND SWEET? T F eccicing/ ie 
| ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual sty!es, ar ivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UP apeecneed has the justly-cele 
| brated i ED META which forever pre 
| vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 
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| For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just publishe 


addres 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WARFEROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 186 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper 


NABE 


| PIANOFORTES. 

| UNEQUALI LED IN 

|Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
| WILLIAM KNABE & ©0O. 


Nos. 204 and 206 V 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, 





West Baltimore Street, 
a 2 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 
Createst Possible Show on Earth. 


>. T. BARNUM’S 


|} AND THEGREAT 1 ONDON SHUW COMBINED 
| Fight shows in One Sigh ty i ntire ty 
3 OC. cus ( ] kk 3 
| 7 immenes Mu-euw of Living Curiosities. } 
} 1 Huge Evevated Stace tor Speci Act 1 
| 1 Reman Hippodrome, Pageants, Kaces, € 1 
Instruct ) ALBIN ‘ and 





aff e t 
| wots Maonee MMISTOKL FURNISHED THAN 
| IN A WHOLE LiBk RY 
All the Sports Ancient and Mr ode 
} 








Ena edt e y, the Pres th 
Admission to all, 50 cts. Chi iven:” HAL F- PKIC E 


Established 1864 No Patent, No Pay! 


Obtained for Mechanical Device 
PAT | ENTS. Goss pounds, Desiens, and Labels. Al 
minary exs aminatio neas to patent- 
‘Guide for Obtain- 


ability of inv enti ons Free. Our ‘ 
Address 


ing Patents” 1s sent free everywhere. 


Louis Bagger & O»., Solicitors of Patents, Washing- 
ton, 














